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| Il s: say its a Century -of Hrogress 


eile, they cry bald a 
lke Phynouth for? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH STANLEY SOMERS, WRIGHT FIELD, DAYTON, OHIO 


ON good look at the exhibits 
in the Chrysler Motors build- 
ing at A Century of Progress—and 
Stanley Somers decided he was 
going to have a Plymouth. 


He watched the tests of Floating 
Power engine mountings — the 
hydraulic brake display—the dra- 
matic demonstration that shows 
how much stronger rigid-X 
double-drop frames are. 


Then, as he himself tells it,““To 


be fair, I looked at others . . 
was Plymouth that got my order! 


. butit 


” 


The better you understand 
mechanics the quicker you'll see 


AND UP F.0.8. FACTORY, DETROIT 


NEW PLYMOUTH SIX 


the bigger value in Plymouth. 
Go “look at all three”. . . and 


see if you too don’t agree Plym- 
outh is a simply marvelous job at 
$445 and up F.O.B. factory. 
~ — © 

Standard models priced from 
$445 to $510; De Luxe models, 
$495 to $595. All prices F.O.B. 
factory, and subject to change. 

SeePlymouth at Chrysler Motors 
Bidg.,ChicagoCenturyofProgress. 


WITH PATENTED 
FLOATING POWER 








Aged Mechanic in Round House 


Photograph by Lewis W. Hine 
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SEPTEMBER» 1933 


ABOR DAY 1933 finds our nation utilizing its resources to carry 
out recovery plans. Business men had declared themselves un- 
able to deal with the situation and banks were unable to perform 

their functions. Then the administration proposed a partnership under 
governmental supervision so that organized business and organized 
labor might join in developing rules to facilitate balanced recovery. 

The principle of partnership—joint interests 
Labor —is the ground work for our recovery agen- 
Day cies, The practical effectiveness of all these 

plans depends upon the good will and wis- 
dom of those concerned and upon the degree of cooperation that 
develops. 

We have in the traditions and practices of our nation the charac- 
teristics that come from the discipline of self-government. The difii- 
culties of combating and living in an undeveloped continent have made 
individual responsibility and cooperative habits of daily practice. 
These are qualities which we should apply to the present undertaking 
and incorporate in industrial relationships. As a nation we have 
declared it is the patriotic duty of every American citizen, as em- 
ployer or employee, to assume responsibility for making recovery plans 
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successful and for identifying himself with his group and for carrying 
out the same principles as a consumer. The new elements in our 
present undertaking are partnership with government and machinery 
to control business so that we may carry out our purposes. The busi- 
ness world has become so complicated and interdependent that unless 
we plan our policies and organize machinery to carry them out, we are 
so checked and diverted by outside forces that we make little headway. 

Under the Recovery Act, organization is the order of the day— 
organization of employers in trade associations, workers in trade 
unions, and channels to reflect the interests and needs of consumers. 
Without the cooperation of labor, the National Recovery Administra- 
tion would be fatally handicapped. The work experience and the needs 
of those who carry on production processes are essential in order to 
formulate the rules of the industry wisely. In order to organize this 
information for use, workers must be organized so as to collect and 
collate facts and judgments. 

The Recovery Act provides that every code must contain specific 
provisions assuring employees the right to organize in unions with 
representatives of their own choosing and to conduct their affairs 
without interference from employers. When such codes have been 
signed and approved then the law stipulates that employers must deal 
with representatives of their employees—chosen without coercion or 
interference of any kind on the part of the employer. Never did the 
union have a more vital or more constructive function than it does in 
our national emergency. It is essential to the formulation of codes 
and to their administration so as to carry out the purposes of the re- 
covery program. 

Workers organized in unions will have a part in formulating a 
program to provide jobs for the unemployed and to increase consumer 
buying power. Workers outside of unions will be unable to participate 
and by their failure to participate will lessen the influence of the or- 
ganized group. Wage-earners need organization to help in the admin- 
istration of the code for the industry, in working out problems and in 
suggesting improvements. It is to the workers the government must 
look to know whether employers are living up to their contracts. 

Labor Day 1933 finds the labor movement with new opportunities, 
busily trying to meet new obligations. The line of organizing activities 
reaches from coast to coast, and from Northern to Southern bound- 
aries. After four years of depression and steady retrogression, wage- 
earners now know that only through organization can they provide the 
kind of economic security that will prevent a recurrence of the present 
breakdown. We cannot return to the business practices of 1929, and 
if we would have better balance in our institutions we must be able 
to direct their development. 
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Our greatest responsibility in the immediate future is to carry the 
message of unionism to all who work and to do our part to prevent ex- 
ploitation by helping to organize business in the service of all. 


The Right to Strike The right of workers to strike is not ques- 

tioned by the National Recovery Act. Even 
though we may exercise great control in the situation that now exists, 
the strike weapon is still available—the right to strike against imposi- 
tion of injustice is inherent. Recognizing that serious difficulties may 
arise which will result in strike, the administration has set up a Na- 
tional Labor Board so that there may be a tribunal to which such diffi- 
culties may be referred for speedy adjustment. 

Much depends upon the success of the reemployment program. 
Whatever retards the program endangers the interests of all. This 
is a time to hold our lines steady and united for a forward movement. 
Those who know conditions realize that wage-earners are often forced 
into situations where they can not avoid strikes. When forced into 
such situations, wage-earners can appeal at once to the government, 
placing responsibility for continuation of the difficulties upon public 
officials. 

The spirit of the Recovery agencies as provided by law is that of 
collective bargaining; presentation of the facts and mutual agreement 
upon conclusions in the light of discussion and factual evidence. When 
a decision has been reached, it should be put into effect. If workers 
or employers wish to file protest, they should have that right but work 
should be resumed pending further action. 

Weare facing a crisis in our effort to save our national institutions | 
and it is wise to avoid interferences with work if possible. On the! 
other hand we have repeated evidence that many employers are trying 
to evade the provisions of the Recovery Act and that others are de- 
liberately trying to prevent the intent of the codes to which they are 
committed. Under such conditions there must be recourse for those 
workers who voluntarily forego the right to strike in order to cooper- 
ate for a larger purpose. 

If the proposal for industrial partnership is to succeed, employers 
must do their part. Industrial executives with autocratic power had 
full responsibility and what was the result of their leadership? 

The terms of the Recovery Act are unmistakable. Workers have 
the right to organize in unions and bargain collectively. When em- 
ployers recognize this right and provide true collective bargaining 
procedure for every stage of relationship, workers will not need to)! 
strike. The only safe way to abolish strikes is to eliminate their causes. — 

However, unless employers do their part, no amount of self- 
control or tolerance on the part of wage-earners will be effective. Em- 
ployers, who, as a matter of policy, refuse to meet a union official, are 
in effect denying employees the right of collective bargaining. When 
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an employer deliberately refuses to discuss issues with the representa- 
tives of employees, employees have no alternative but force. It is not 
enough to create collective bargaining and arbitration agencies— 
employers and employees must use these agencies to effectuate their 
purposes. 

Working people can not surrender the right to strike. The strike, 
in the last analysis, is the only power which they can effectively use in 
protecting themselves against the perpetuation of wrong and in de- 
fense of the exercise of social and economic rights. Working people 
have suffered because they have been forced to go through strikes and 
lockouts after they have exhausted all peaceful avenues for the settle- 
ment of controveries. Under no circumstances can the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated membership surrender the right to 
strike for the purpose of securing higher wages, improved conditions 
of work, and the right to organize and bargain collectively. The right 
to strike is an inalienable right of free people to protect themselves 
against exploitation and suppression. 


Organizing There was never a time when the spirit of 

organizing was so widespread. Wage-earners 
after four years of depression, loss and humiliation, have had a new 
demonstration that they must take care of their own interests if they 
expect any relief. Injustice has made them ready to act. The law has 
provided new guarantees. But these things must be translated into 
functioning agencies or the will to organize will get us no further than 
we were before. 

In this time of opportunity when patriotic cooperation with the 
government to save our nation from bankruptcy requires that every 
wage-earner join the appropriate union, every individual who knows 
something about a union is under obligations to help his less experienced 
fellow workers. The need is so great that it is impossible to supply 
organizers. It devolves upon-the loyalty of volunteers to help workers 
to organize and use unions. 

If every trade unionist will do his part, helping to spread the 
cause of unionism among his fellow workers, the problem of finding 
organizers will in large measure be solved. Unionism is at the heart 
of a philosophy of life and it naturally becomes part of a conversation 
when you are talking over work problems. We are often diffiident about 
discussing the things that mean most tous. But in view of what depends 
upon extending unionism at the present time, it is our duty to keep 
our thoughts and our discussion upon the most important issue to all 
of us. Give your most careful consideration to thinking how you can 
present the union forcefully and effectively. The whole purpose of 
discussing unionism is to gain friends and new members. 
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Talk unionism to your wife and family. See that they understand 
so that they will sympathize and work with you. Your wife and chil- 
dren help to form community opinion upon which our cause depends. 
Your wife and the other women in the community spend a large pro- 
portion of the wages you men earn. If your wife understands unionism 
she will spend your money to help your cause. If you don’t help her to 
understand, your union money may go to sustain sweatshop labor. 

Organizing involves much more than going out to make speeches 
to audiences. It depends primarily upon upholding the purpose of 
unionism wherever life touches problems of work. Practically every 
decision you make in some way affects industrial relations. Do your 
part to help all those about you to understand what a union is and why 
it has certain standards. 


Code Technique The fundamental feature that gives the Re- 
covery Administration its distinguishing char- 

acteristic is its administrative nature. Since it has to make decisions 
upon economic policies it must have factual, industrial and social data 
for guidance. Code hearings are administrative in nature. This rules 
out practices and procedure familiar in legal or legislative inquiries. 
At present codes are submitted by the organized industry. If 
there is one trade association or institution that is representative of 
the industry the formulation of a code to which all employers will ad- 
here, is fairly simple. When there are various industrial groups within 
the industry, difficulties accumulate. To iron out some of these prob- 
lems preliminary hearings may be held. When more than one code is 
submitted or various branches of the industry apply for separate codes 
the agreement and responsibility must be worked out. In the hearings 
on the codes, representatives of the employers of the industry present 
facts to prove that the standards they propose are sound and will 
effectuate the purposes of the Recovery Act. Representatives of labor 
then submit labor sections for the code of their industry. If the work- 
ers in the industry are organized, representation follows the normal 
channels. If there is more than one union, then these representatives 
agree upon a joint program. Both the Building Trades Department 
and the Metal Trades Department have representatives detailed to 
Washington to give full time service to the interests of workers under 
codes submitted to the Recovery Administration. The printing trades 
are clearing through the Allied Printing Trades Council. Executives 
of international unions give much time to their interests in Washing- 
ton. The American Federation of Labor represents its directly affili- 
ated unions and unorganized wage-earners. It is also providing a code 
service for the assistance of all unions. The immediate purposes of 
the Recovery Act are to put the unemployed back to work and to in- 
crease purchasing. In presenting its case, Labor must submit a clear 
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picture of the number of employees attached to the industry, the num- 
ber at work, length of the work day and work-week. Then comes an 
analysis of the hours provision submitted by Labor as to its practica- 
bility and the number of unémployed for whom the standard would 
provide jobs. When hours are shortened the effect on total earnings 
must be considered in order to maintain purchasing power for in- 
creased output. Rates proposed must be adequate for that purpose. 

Procedure under the Recovery Act has been designated as indus- 
trial partnership in which the government participates. Employers and 
wage-earners can benefit by this partnership relationship in proportion 
to their effectiveness in organization. Wage-earners need representa- 
tives to present their case in the hearings on codes and also for observ- 
ing and reporting on how they are applied. The approval of a code is 
only the beginning—daily problems of application develop; inequities 
and new situations develop; there are needs for modification and new 
features. In each of these situations wage-earners need representa- 
tion to protect their interests. With the Recovery Administration the 
union becomes an indispensable agency for wage-earners. It is essen- 
tial for the formuiation of the first code and for the collective bargain- 
ing which the law stipulates as the procedure thereafter. 


Who Pays Wages There are a number of low-wage industries 

in this country that argue they must continue 
to pay low wages because their industries are geared to those rates. 
Their attitude creates the need for considration of policy at the be- 
ginning of our economic planning. 

Minimum wage commissions have fixed the minimum for health 
and efficiency at $14 to $16, while industries are paying experienced 
women workers at the rate of $5, $6, $7 or lower. How do these 
women exist on a sub-minimum rate? It is obvious they must be subsi- 
dized in various ways—either they live at home or with a relative, and 
part of their expenses come from the common family purse, or their 
needs must be supplied by the community to which they contribute no 
support. Low wages prevent their recipients from patronizing com- 
munity stores, from utilizing professional services, from sharing in 
amusements, from contributing services or funds to community under- 
takings. It is the high-wage industry that keeps the community mov- 
ing and progressing and drags along the handicap of low-wage busi- 
nesses. Part of what would go into progress were all paid high wages, 
must go to make up for the deficiencies of the low-wage income in the 
form of relief, slum reclamation, crime prevention and punishment, 
etc. Ina number of notable instances the relief burden has made the 

-city practically bankrupt. 

Industries pay low wages either because they haven’t the intelli- 

gence to get on a higher level or because they are deliberately divert- 
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ing income from wages to investors of capital by one or more of the 
various devices by which unequal distribution is concealed. Low wages 
mean low standards of living for some part of our citizenry. The social 
and uneconomic consequences of low standards of living make the 
policy very wasteful. The ingenuity and technical skill that go into 
plans to prevent wage increases and to conceal amounts going to a 
favored few, constitute very questionable ethical influences. A fair 
and fearless facing of the issue of compensation for services rendered 
would make it possible for all legitimate industries to pay high wages 
that would really banish poverty. 

The Recovery Administration provides the channels by which a 
high-wage policy may be inaugurated without fear of unfair compe- 
tition. The important thing is for the industry to decide to plan and 
control itself in accord with a high-wage policy. 


Collective The Recovery Act has put a new emphasis on 
Bargaining collective bargaining which makes necessary 

a careful definition of the term to prevent mis- 
interpretations. Collective bargaining is a term coined by English 
trade unionists to express the negotiating function of unions. Without 
organization workers do not have adequate bargaining power to nego- 
tiate a contract—they either accept or reject the terms offered by the 
person controlling the job. Union develops strength and collectively 
the workers are strong enough to have the status of bargaining with 
the employers, and thus mutually agreeing to the terms according to 
which service or labor is to be rendered. Thus collective bargaining 
power puts wage-earners upon a real contractual basis. 

The essence of a contract is mutuality. If either party is appre- 
ciably weaker than the other, the agreement is definitely more favor- 
able to the stronger side. As the degree of disproportion grows a 
contract becomes impossible. One employee out of 150,000 would 
have small chance to discuss and argue upon wages and hours with his 
employer. But if the 150,000 act together they have a fairer chance to 
discuss and argue for the terms that protect themselves ‘and finally to 
get a favorable agreement. 

However, where the spokesmen for the group were aggressive in 
presenting their case, they frequently found their employer was anxious 
to get rid of their services and they were discharged fof inefficiency or 
some such reason. After this happened, it was difficult for the group 
to get effective representatives from among their fellow employees. 
This is why collective bargaining necessitates the right to counsel— 
that is an agent selected to perform services for which he is paid. 
Accordingly unions have developed the practice of paid executives, so 
that their representatives are free to meet with representatives of the 
employer. 
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The important primary product of collective bargaining is a basic 
wage agreement. To negotiate such an agreement, the agents must 
have knowledge of the whole industry in which the different firms com- 
pete. This wide range of experience is necessary to make the collective 
agreement a stabilizing constructive arrangement. The collective 
agreement is the key to elimination of unfair competition. Organized 
labor can prevent the development of practices that lower the ethical 
and technical standards of the industry. Where workers are organized 
in effective trade unions they serve as a balance wheel to assure to labor 
a fair share of the return from joint work. Balance in distribution 
assures incomes for wage-earners who are the largest consumers in 
the retail market. 

Negotiation of an agreement is only the initial step which is 
followed by administration. Logically then the union develops the 
agencies for continuing relationships with management for coopera- 
tion in applying the agreement and working out the problems develop- 
ing out of the agreement and work relationships. The union is a re- 
sponsible agency which sees that the workers keep their contract and 
checks infringement by the employer. 

These collective agreements existing where one or both parties 
to the contract are organized groups, contain the essential elements 
for industrial government of work relationships. It is the basis for a 
real industrial partnership. 


The Coming According to generally accepted figures there 
Winter are about 11,000,000 unemployed persons 

and 4,000,000 dependent upon relief funds. 
The administration hopes to find jobs for.part of these jobless before 
snow falls, but millions will still be without the means of earning a 
livelihood. A fifth winter of unemployment lies not far ahead. That’s 
a discouraging prospect when we remember how savings and other 
reserves have been reduced in these four years. 

Local governments are struggling to meet their normal expendi- 
tures. In many places arrangements have not even been made for the 
public school during the coming winter. Government services of many 
kinds have been curtailed. Government revenues have declined in 
proportion as national income has fallen—national income has fallen 
with business contraction. The whole relief program consumes capi- 
tal without producing salable wealth in its place. Clearly we can 
not keep on living on ourselves. 

Our greatest hope lies in making our Recovery Administration 
a success—putting the unemployed to work, increasing purchasing 
power, and thereby increasing the volume of business. Prices of 
products will rise in due time, but our immediate objectives must be 
more jobs and higher wages. Cooperation of employers is essential 
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to this program. However much employers talk about cooperation | 
the most of them have long established habits of acting and thinking | 
like individualists within their own plants. It is difficult to learn over- 
night that if each tries to save himself all will be lost, but if each 
cooperates for the good of the industry all may be saved. Here we 
have in simple essentials the philosophy of the Recovery Administra- 
tion. Upon the quickness with which the industry learns this lesson 
depends the severity of next winter’s suffering. 

Reviving production will provide jobs for the unemployed and 
income to provide for those needing relief. Everyone should do his 
part to achieve the purposes of the President’t reemployment program. 
Those wage-earners who are employed can render a very real service 
by reporting violations of code provisions to your central labor union 
which in turn should report to the American Federation of Labor. 
Every wage-earner should do his part for the reemployment program. 




















LABOR STATES ITS CASE AT IRON AND 
STEEL CODE HEARING 


WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor 


HE American Federation of 
Labor, in the interests of the 
workers in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, presents for the consideration 
of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration the following Code with re- 
spect to hours of labor, rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment. 


I. The Provisions of the Code 


Section 1. Employers in the iron 
and steel industry shall comply with 
the requirements of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act as follows 
(quoting the words of the statute) : 


(1) That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free 
from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self- -organ- 
ization or in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection; 


(2) That no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a la- 
bor organization of his own choos- 
ing; and 


(3) That employers shall comply 
with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions of employment, approved or 
prescribed by the President. 


Section 2. None of the members of 
the Code shall cause or permit any 
employee to work more than 30 hours 
in any one week; provided that this 
maximum may be exceeded to a fair 
and reasonable extent in the case of 
executives, those employed in super- 
visory capacities or in technical work, 
and those employed in emergency 
work. Emergency workers shall re- 
ceive time-and-one-half for all time 
worked in excess of six hours in any 
given day. 

Section 3. (a) The minimum rates 
of pay per hour which shall be paid 
to any employee by any member of 
the Code shall be 60 cents, with a 
minimum weekly rate of $18, and this 
shall be a guaranteed minimum rate 
of pay regardless of whether the em- 
ployee is compensated on the basis 
of a time rate or a piece-work per- 
formance. 

(b) Such employees of any mem- 
ber of the Code as are now receiving 
pay at a rate in excess of the hourly 
rate of common labor shall, within 
three weeks of the adoption of this 
Code, receive reasonable increases in 
their rates of pay. As an emergency 
standard of reasonableness, the week- 
ly pay of such employees shall be ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the weekly 
compensation of similar work in 
1929, regardless of whether a given 
employee is compensated on the basis 
of a time rate or a piece-work per- 
formance. In no event shall any em- 
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ployee now receiving pay at a rate in 
excess of the hourly rate for common 
labor receive, as a result of the appli- 
cation of this Code, a weekly rate of 
pay lower than that now received. 

4. None of the members of the 
Code shall employ in or about its 
plants in the industry any person un- 
der 16 years of age; provided that in 
manufacturing and mechanical work 
no person under 18 years of age shall 
be employed. 

5. (a) In order to prevent friction 
in the industry and to facilitate long 
range planning of wise industrial re- 
lationships in the industry, there shall 


‘be constituted an Advisory Council 


on Industrial Relations in the Iron 
and Steel Industry. The members of 
this Council shall be selected by the 
President of the United States as fol- 
lows: three members from ten names 
submitted by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, three members from 
ten names submitted by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, three mem- 
bers from ten names submitted by the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, and a chairman, designated 
by the President of the United States. 

(b) The Advisory Council, acting 
either on its own initiative or on as- 
signment by the Administrator, shall 
be the agency of the National Recov- 
ery Administration for investigating 
and reporting to the Administrator 
on matters of current friction in in- 
dustrial relationships and on plans for 
future relationships. The Adminis- 
trator, subject to the approval of the 
President if required by law, may as- 
sign to the Advisory Council such of 
his administrative powers as he may 
choose, and for such periods of time 
as he may choose. 


II. The Provisions of the Code 
Considered 


which may not be taken away, may 
stitute an industrial charter for labor 
not even be modified. 


1. The Provisions Made Manda- 
tory by the Recovery Act. 

Concerning Section 1 of the fore- 
going Code it is unnecessary to speak. 
Under the terms of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the provisions 
of Section 1 are mandatory; they con- 

It is, however, necessary to point 
out that, in the area covered by these 
mandatory provisions which may not 
be abridged, the Code proposed by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
contains in Article IV, Section 2, and 
in Schedule C, certain provisions 
modifying the mandatory require- 
ments with respect to the methods of 
collective bargaining. We urge that 
all these provisions be stricken from 
the Code because (a) they -are in 
violation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and (b) they are un- 
wise both from the business: and the 
social point of view. For purposes 
of this hearing, the objection that 
these provisions are illegal is conclu- 
sive; for, if this objection is well 
founded, no other course of action is 
possible but to strike the provisions 
from the Code. But even if these 
provisions were legal, they should be 
stricken because they are unwise. 

(a) The provisions of the Insti- 
tute’s Code violate the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 

It will be noticed that in the first 
paragraph of the mandatory provis- 
ions of the Recovery Act, as cited 
above, it is obligatory that the em- 
ployees shall be free from the inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of em- 
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ployers of labor, or their agents, in 
the designation of their representa- 
tives. If these words mean anything, 
they mean that the workers may se- 
lect any representatives they may 
choose and in any fashion that seems 
to them wise. 

This provision in the law is clearly 
violated in the Code proposed by the 
Institute. This violation is implicit 
in the opening sentence of the second 
paragraph of Section 2 of Article IV 
of the proposed Code, where it is said 
that the members of the industry “are 
prepared to deal directly with the em- 
ployees of such members collec- 
tively.” 

The plain intent of these words is 
to interfere with the freedom of des- 
ignation of representatives of the 
workers. The fact is, indeed, made 


explicit by later statements in the 
same paragraph. For, after refer- 


ence to Schedule C as setting forth 
the “principles of collective bargain- 
ing embodied in the em- 
ployee representation plans” of the 
employers, it is contended that ‘such 
principles should be maintained” and 
that the employers should be pro- 
tected from interference of any sort 
with this particular method of so- 
called collective bargaining. 

The full significance of such state- 
ments is seen when Schedule C (which 
is proposed as a constituent part of 
the Code) is examined. It there 
appears that: “Nominations and 
elections of representatives of the 
employees shall be held on the prem- 
ises of the employer”, so that there is 
not even freedom of place of meeting 
to elect representatives. Further- 
more, “the representatives elected 
shall be chosen from among the em- 


ployees . of their employer.” 
These persons, and only these, ‘‘may 
confer jointly with one or more repre- 
sentatives of their employer at regu- 
lar intervals” to discuss ‘any topic of 
mutual interest ;” and if these repre- 
sentatives of the employees and the 
representatives of their employer 
cannot agree on hours, wages, or 
other conditions of employment, there 
is procedure for appeal to the em- 
ployer “with a view to a final deci- 
sion.” It will be noticed that there is 
no provision for the workers to hold 
meetings from time to time to instruct 
their representatives. 

These provisions in the Institute’s 
Code round out the circle completely. 
They do not merely take away from 
the worker freedom to designate such 
representatives as he may choose; 
they even provide that his representa- 
tives shall be powerless. in collective 
bargaining. It is made explicit that: 


(1) The employees must select 
their representatives from a group 
designated by the employer—a group 
over which he is able to exert coercion. 


(2) These representatives must be 
elected at a place designated by the 
employer—on his premises, where 
coercion could readily be exerted. 


(3) If such representatives dis- 
agree with the employer on any ques- 
tion really vital to the interests of the 
workers, appeal is to lie not to some 
impartial person or board, but to the 
employer, who has final decision—the 
word “final” evidently being designed 
to prevent (and this is a code that is 
to have the force of law) the em- 
ployees from subsequently taking the 
matter up through any other agencies 
or representatives. 
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The proposals in the Institute’s 
Code are so clearly in violation of the 
explicit language of subsection (a) of 
Section 7 of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and so evi- 
dently in conflict with the whole tenor 
and spirit of the entire Act, that the 
only possible course of action is to 
strike from the proposed Code the 
entire Section 2 of Article IV, the 
entire Schedule C, and any other 
phrases or parts of the proposed 
Code resting upon such provisions. 

Organized labor is by no means 
alone in holding that these provisions 
of the Institute’s Code are in violation 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. The problem was placed before 
nationally prominent experts in the 
field of industrial relations. Not one 


of these experts took the position that 
the Institute’s provisions are legal, 
and the following took the definite 


position that they violate the Act: 
Professors of Law: Felix Frankfur- 
ter, Harvard University and Arthur 
H. Kent, The University of Chicago; 
economists and teachers of industrial 
relations; Paul Brissenden, School ot 
Business of Columbia University; 
Charles B. Fowler, New York Uni- 
versity; Carter Goodrich, Columbia 
University;. David A. McCabe, 
Princeton University; Broadus Mit- 
chell, The Johns Hopkins University ; 
H. A. Millis, The University of Chi- 
cago; Selig Perlman, The University 
of Wisconsin; Sumner H. Slichter, 
Harvard University; Norman J. 
Ware, Wesleyan University; and 
Dale Yoder, College of Commerce of 
the State University of Iowa; other 
experts: H. S. Person, Managing 
Director, The Taylor Society; Mary 
van Kleeck, Director of Department 
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of Industrial Relations, Russell Sage 

Foundation; Edwin C. Witte, Chief, 

Wisconsin Legislative Reference 

Library. 

(b) Even if the Provisions Were 
Legal They Would Be Unwise 


In view of the evident illegality of 
the provisions in the Code of the 
Institute, it is unnecessary to consume 
the time of the hearing with a dis- 
cussion of the economic and social 
unwisdom of relying on the company 
union as an instrument of collective 
bargaining. 


2. Maximum Hours of Labor 


Section 2 of the Code proposed by 
Labor, providing in general for a 
maximum of 30 hours per week, is 
designed to carry out an essential pur- 
pose of the Recovery Act. The 
President himself has clearly stated 
the purposes of this Act. In his own 
words, it “was passed to put people 
back to work .. . This task is in two 
stages—first, to get many hundreds 
of thousands of the unemployed back 
on the payroll by snowfall and, second, 
to plan for a better future for the 
longer pull.” 

The method adopted by the Re- 
covery Administration to accomplish 
this reemployment is simple and clear. 
As the President said, “The idea is 
simply for employers to hire more 
men to do the existing work by reduc- 
ing the work-hours of each man’s 
week.” To carry this idea into 
realization, only two questions need 
to be answered: first, how many men 
are to be reemployed; second, how 
many hours of work per week are 
there for these men? 

The answer of organized labor is 
that there are not more than 30 hours 
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of work per week—and there are 
probably less than 30—for the 
workers who should be absorbed by 
the iron and steel industry. 

Notice first the number to be 
absorbed. According to the 1929 
Census of Manufactures, there were 
approximately 420,000 workers regu- 
larly employed in the iron and steel 
industry covered by the proposed 
Code. Then began the terrible de- 
cline. The number actually employed 
reached a low of approximately 188,- 
000 (many of these employed but 
part time) in March of 1933 and rose 
to 223,000 in June. The number 
now employed is higher; it may be 
between 270,000 and 286,000. Even 
if the higher figure is taken, some 
134,000 workers are still to be ab- 
sorbed—this with no allowance made 
for increased mechanization of the 
industry since 1929. 


What number of working hours per 
week will absorb those still unem- 


ployed? The 286,000 workers (at 
the most) currently employed are 
estimated to be working on the aver- 
age, 37.9 hours per week. If their 
work were reduced to 30 hours, place 
would be provided for some 75,000 
men, and even then those employed 
would be 60,000 short of the 1929 
figure. If the estimate of 37.9 


Employment Pay Roll 
Year lube Index 
97.3 
91.3 
96.4 
100:0 
91.4 
92.7 
99.3 
79.8 
51.8 


* The year 1929 is not the year of highest em- 
ployment. Using the year 1926 as a base, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bul- 
letin 567, p. 20) gives the following indices of 
employment and pay rolls in the industry: 
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hours per week now being worked is 
too high, then the number that will 
fail to be absorbed by reducing the 
hours to 30 is stilllarger. Whatever 
the number, will increased output 
absorb them? We do not know; but 
we do know that the July 24 issue of 
Steel expresses the opinion that the 
current operation at 57 per cent of 
capacity may prove to be the peak. 

If these figures are correct, and they 
are based upon computations by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics supplemented with data pub- 
lished in Steel and are conservatively 
handled, at 30 hours per week the in- 
dustry is not likely to be able to absorb 
its fair share of the unemployed. 

Because of the grim facts of the re- 
employment situation—facts that cry 
from the housetops—we must urge 
the Recovery Administration to reject 
the provision for hours contained in 
Article IV, Section 3 of the Code pro- 
posed by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. Nominally, although not 
actually, this section suggests 40 
hours per week. 

The suggestions of the Institute 
should not be followed, on completely 
convincing grounds. 

First, 40 hours per week, as has just 
been seen, will help little as a re- 
employment measure. Indeed, if the 
full 4n hours were to be utilized for 
each employee, it may be that this 
standard would actually increase un- 
employment in the industry since the 
best figures now available indicate 
that the employees of the industry are 
today working an average of less than 
40 hours per week. The only sensi- 
ble, the only humane, course of action 
is to set the hours at a point, 30 per 
week, that gives some substantial 
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promise of prompt absorption of a 
goodly number of the unemployed. 
If any later adjustment seems desir- 
able, the machinery for collective bar- 
gaining will be at hand. 

But, second, the proposal of the In- 
stitute is not really for 40 hours; but 
for 40 hours, to use their own words, 
“in so far as practicable,” and “having 
due regard for the varying demands 
of the consuming and processing in- 
dustries for the respective products.” 
It is even alleged that ‘‘as demand for 
the products of the Industry... 
shall increase, hours of labor for em- 
ployees in the Industry must neces- 
sarily increase.” These are not words 
that express a firm resolve to reduce 
unemployment in accordance with the 
spirit of the Recovery Act; they are 
words that leave the problem to the 
discretion of the employer. 


Third, and quite as serious, the lan- 
guage in the Code proposed by the In- 
stitute forbids “an average of more 
than 40 hours per week in any six 
months’ period.” ‘This, of course, is 
practically equivalent to no limitation 


whatever. Such a “limitation” can- 
not be inspécted and enforced by the 
Recovery Administration, for the 
facts would quickly be lost in the lapse 
of time and the maze of employment 
records. Even if the provision were 
enforceable, it is unthinkable that the 
law should make it possible to work a 
man long hours for some weeks and 
then lay him off or discharge him 
while some other worker is taken on 
—a practice quite feasible when lines 
of unemployed stand outside the 
gates. Whatever number of hours is 
adopted—and it should be 30—it 
should be stated as a maximum for 
any one week. To indicate a maxi- 
mum for any given day within the 
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week would be even more in accord 
with sound practice. 


3. Minimum Rates of Pay 


A schedule of hours that will 
markedly reduce unemployment is but 
one side of the Recovery Program. 
The other side is this: set the wage 
rates at a point which will provide a 
decent standard of living and will also 
create a purchasing power for the 
products of other industries. Again, 
to quote the statement of the Presi- 
dent when signing the Act: “. . . No 
business which depends for existence 
on paying less than living wages to its 
workers has any right to continue in 
this country . . . and by living wages 
I mean more than a bare subsistence 
level—I mean the wages of decent 
living.” And, again: “The aim of this 
whole effort is to restore our rich 
domestic market by raising its vast 
consuming capacity. . . . The pent- 
up demand of this people is very great 
and if we can release it on so broad a 
front, we need not fear a lagging re- 
covery.” 

What level of wages will accom- 
plish this? The Recovery Adminis- 
tration, seeking a simple and direct 
approach to the problem, is primarily 
concerned to establish a minimum 
wage rate, along with an opportunity 
for reasonable adjustment of the rates 
secured by more highly paid workers. 
What standard should be set? 

Inevitably the vast industrial ex- 
periment upon which we have em- 
barked is quite without precedents 
set by past experience. We can rely 
only upon common sense and in- 
formed judgment. Some factors in 
the situation are known. We know 
that the President’s Reemployment 
Program set, in general, $15 as the 
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minimum weekly rate for all industry. 
This, it seems fair to assume, is too 
low for an industry having the heavy 
work and hazards of iron and steel. 
We know, too, that even in the de- 
pressed year of 1931 more than four- 
fifths of the common laborers in the 
industry received 40 cents or more 
per hour and almost one-fourth of 
them received 50 cents or more (Bul- 
letin 567, p. 7, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). So also, we know that 
the average weekly payment to un- 
skilled labor in the industry in 1929 
was $28.77 (National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Wages in the United 
States 1914-1930, p. 99), and that 
between June 1929 and June 1933 the 
cost of living declined 24.6 per cent 
(Release of July 13, 1933, U. S. 
Department of Labor). In the light 
of such facts as these, it seems a 


modest figure when we cite a weekly 
minimum rate of $18, or 60 cents per 
hour, as the rate which will, in this 
industry, effectuate the purposes of 


the Recovery Act. True, with rising 
costs of living, this may not restore 
the worker fully to his earlier posi- 
tion. That is a risk he incurs as his 
contribution to long-run recovery, a 
risk that can be canvassed anew when 
normal times have returned. 

Common labor constitutes a heavy, 
even if declining, proportion of the 
workers in iron and steel; and a group 
so large should be assured of a decent 
living wage and increased purchasing 
power. 

To carry out the purposes of the 
Recovery Act, it is, however, equally 
important that the semiskilled and 
skilled workers should have a corre- 
sponding lift in their purchasing 
power. Section 3 of the Code pro- 
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posed by Labor provides for this in 
some measure by suggesting a weekly 
rate approximating 70 per cent of the 
1929 weekly rate for similar work. 
In view of the fact that the cost of 
living has declined since 1929 by only 
24.6 per cent (as indicated earlier), 
the amount suggested seems con- 
servative. It must be remembered 
in this connection that, for many cf 
the skilled workers in this industry, 
the standard rates of pay established 
for skilled metal trade mechanics and 
building trade workers are applicable. 

It follows from the foregoing that 
Labor regards certain provisions in 
the Code proposed by the Institute not 
only as unfortunate from the point of 
view of Labor but also as subversive 
of the essential purposes of the 
Recovery Act. 

First, the Code of the Institute sets 
up, in Schedule E, 21 wage districts; 
and in these 21 districts seven differ- 
ent minimum rates for common labor 
are proposed. ‘These seven rates, 
however, really fall into two groups: 
(a) in the South, one rate of 25 cents 
per hour and another of 27 cents are 
proposed; (b) for all the rest of the 
country, the rates vary from 35 cents 
to 40 cents per hour. Available evi- 
dence does not indicate that so many 
districts and so many rates are justi- 
fied by differences in the cost of living, 
and Labor believes that the time has 
arrived to move toward the elimina- 
tion of such differentials. Certainly 
if any wage districts are set up and if 
any differentials imposed, these things 
should be done only after a careful, 
impartial study of the whole situation. 
Current differences resulting largely 
from unequal bargaining power in the 
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past should not be made a standard 
of industrial recovery. 

Second, the rates for common labor 
suggested by the Institute are in con- 
flict with the essential purposes of the 
Recovery Act to give a decent stand- 
ard of living and to restore purchas- 
ing power. They are too low. Even 
the rates here proposed by Labor are 
probably too low. 

Third, as for semiskilled and 
skilled workers, the Code of the In- 
stitute suggests that all hour rate 
workers receiving on July 14 a rate in 
excess of that then being paid for 
common labor shall receive an in- 
crease of 15 percent. This increase 
is for many of these workers quite 
insufficient to provide the required 
decent standard of living. Further- 
more, it does not lift purchasing 
power sufficiently to effectuate the 
purposes of the Recovery Act, for 
these workers are not safeguarded 
against reduction of even their pres- 
ent weekly rate after working hours 
have been reduced. 

Fourth, piece workers—and there 
are large numbers of them—are guar- 
anteed, in the Institute’s Code, only a 
rate which is “sufficient” to produce 
(notice that the phrase “in no case 
less than’”’ is not used) the minimum 
rate per hour for common labor in the 
plant. To effectuate the purposes of 
the Recovery Act the purchasing 
power of piece workers should be 
safeguarded as definitely as that of 
time workers. 

Fifth, the Code of the Institute not 
only sets excessively low rates; it also 
surrounds these low rates with such 
qualifications and such opportunities 
for avoidance that no real basis for 
industrial peace and progress is 
provided. 
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For example: 

(1) Apprentices and learners, with- 
out limitation of number, may have a 
lower rate than common labor. Noth- 
ing is simpler than to classify, for pay 
roll purposes, a large number of per- 
sons as learners. 

(2) The possibility of any later 
increase in the rate for common labor 
is made to rest upon formal amend- 
ment of the Code or to rest upon 
“agreements” worked out through 
company unions of the type described 
in Schedule C—which is, of course, 
not collective bargaining as contem- 
plated by the Recovery Act, and 
would accordingly be an unlawful 
method. 

(3) The possibility of any later in- 
crease in the rate paid the hour work- 
ers is made to rest upon amendment 
of the Code (and amendments are to 
be initiated (Article XII) by the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute) and not upon 
collective bargaining. Even part or 
all of the 15 per cent increase men- 
tioned in the Code need not be made 
by a given plant, if any plant in the 
district is paying a lower rate, after 
the latter plant has made its 15 per 
cent increase. 

To sum up: the intricate, confusing, 
inadequate wage provisions of the In- 
stitute’s Code neither effectuate the 
purposes of the Recovery Act nor do 
they make for industrial peace and 
security. Labor must insist upon 
their rejection. 


4. An Advisory Council on Industrial 
Relations 


Thus far the situation has been pre- 
sented as, in a sense, a conflict between 
a Code presented by employers and 


a 
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one presented by Labor. Struggle and 
conflict, it must be admitted, have 
often—far too often—been charac- 
teristic of industrial relations. This 
has its unfortunate features at any 
time, but it is especialy unfortunate 
when a great cooperative effort is be- 
ing made to rout unemployment and 
to restore prosperity and security. 

If it must be so, then the ultimate 
approval of a Code to govern indus- 
trial relationships in this great indus- 
try can be worked out in an arena of 
argument and controversy. But 
Labor would not have it so. Con- 
scious of the soundness of its own 
economic position, Labor covets an 
opportunity to join this powerful In- 
dustry in friendly rivalry in hastening 
the future of industrial relationships 
that beckons our nation. 

Consider with me for a moment the 


vast opportunities which the people, 
through the present administration, 
have opened up for this Industry—op- 
portunities that the Institute has 
rightly grasped in the formulation of 


its Code. In this Code, the Industry 
has provided for control of volume of 
production and for allocating produc- 
tion or sales among its members if 
such courses of action seem wise (see 
Article V, Section 1) ; it has protected 
itself against the construction of new 
blast furnaces or open hearth or Bes- 
semer facilities (see Article V, Section 
2) ; it has closely prescribed the meth- 
ods of pricing and the terms of sale of 
its products (see Schedules F, G, H) ; 
it has strikingly relieved its members 
from competitive practices that tend 
to disorganize or to militate against 
profits (see Schedule I). It is to be 
said, too, that all this comprehensive 
planning by industry—involving as it 
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does, the most far-reaching assump- 
tion of control by industrialists in all 
American experience—is no matter of 
mere words. Ample provision has 
been made for securing exact and 
elaborate information to guide the 
course of the Industry (Article IX) ; 
a competent administrative organiza- 
tion has been set up (Article VI) ; and 
the cooperation of the members of the 
Industry is assured not merely by the 
penalties of the Recovery Act, but 
also by ample financial penalties to be 
enforced within the industry itself 
(Article X). 

Against all this, safeguarded so 
that it is to be in the public interest, 
Labor enters no protest. Quite the 
contrary, it welcomes this experiment 
in industrial self-government, and 
wishes it God-speed. But there is an- 
other side to the picture. Not merely 
Labor but our whole social order asks 
this great industry to achieve results 
commensurate with its’ opportunities 
and its strength—to follow up its 
great pioneer work in reducing acci- 
dents with corresponding achieve- 
ments in other fields. Here is an in- 
dustry fitted by its financial power, by 
its close and effective coordination of 
relatively few great members, and by 
the powers conferred upon it by gov- 
ernment, to take such leadership as 
would in the not distant future clear 
all types of industry from even the 
suspicion of coercion, espionage, ex- 
cessive hours, overspeeding, meager 
wages, insecurity and irregularity of 
employment and all the rest of the 
black brood that keep our social order 
in turmoil and uncertainty. Thanks 
to man’s control of nature through 
science and technology, we have 
reached a point where nothing but 
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inept social ogranization keeps us 
from a life of physical plenty and of 
rich human experiences. It may well 
be that industry—employer and em- 
poyee planning together—is destined 
to lead us out into this new life. Cer- 
tainly no other agency seems a more 
probable one. 

I say all this so that it may be clear 
that, in suggesting the creation of an 
Advisory Council on Industrial Rela- 
tionships in the Iron and Steel Indus- 
try, Labor is not thinking of loaves 
and fishes—not concerned in seeking 
some selfish advantage, either tem- 
porary or permanent. Indeed, if the 
Industry will join im the creation of 
such a Council, on its part Labor will, 
without argument, leave to the judg- 
ment of the Administrator of the Re- 
covery Act what wages should be paid 
and what hours should be worked in 
the Industry, pending a careful, im- 
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partial study of the whole situation 
and a resulting recommendation to 
the Administrator by this Advisory 
Council. Such a study which should 
be completed within a month or six 
weeks of the date of the appointment 
of the Council—would greatly reduce 
points of tension and conflict and 
would pave the way for. even more 
constructive work in the future. Most 
significant of all it would be an earnest 
of a new mental attitude, on the part 
of both employer and worker, in at- 
tacking their joint problems of indus- 
trial relations. 

The Recovery Act, we rightly say, 
is an emergency act. But no man ex- 
pects that it will leave our industrial 
life, and especially industrial rela- 
tions, as it found them. Let us face 
the situation as it is and work together 
not only to solve the problems of a 


too dark present but also to plan for 
a brighter future. 


Because of the hearings on the codes presented by the differ- 
ent industries at the National Recovery Administration, which 
necessitated the presence in Washington of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Executive Council meeting 
scheduled to be held August 7 at Atlantic City, N. J., was at the 


last minute postponed until September 6. 


This decision was 


reached too late for the change to be carried in our August 


magazine. 





THE “STRETCH-OUT” REPORT 


HE investigating committee 
gave its summary of findings 
and recommendations on the 
“Stretch-Out” (or specialization) 


system of employment in the follow- 
ing letter to Gen. Hugh S. Johnson: 


July 21, 1933. 
Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
National Recovery Administration, 
Commerce Department, 


Washington, D. C. 


DEAR GENERAL JOHNSON: 


The committee appointed by you 
on June 27th to study the ‘“Stretch- 
Out” (or Specialization) system of 
employment in the Cotton Textile 
Industry begs to report as follows: 

1. In formulating its plans and 
conducting its investigations your 
Committee has been guided by the 
Industrial Recovery Act and by the 
Code of Fair Competition for the 
Cotton Textile Industry as follows: 

“Section 1. It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of Congress 
to induce and maintain united action 
of labor and management under ade- 
quate governmental sanctions and 
supervision, . to reduce and re- 
lieve unemployment, to improve 
standards of labor, and otherwise 
rehabilitate industry and to conserve 
natural resources.” 

“Section 7. (a) (1) Employees 
shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively, through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, 
restraint, or coercion of employers of 
labor, or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in self 
organization or in other concerted 


activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. 

(2) No employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choos- 
ing. 

“(b) The President shall, so far as 
possible, afford every opportunity to 
employers and employees in any trade 
or industry or subdivision thereof 
with respect to which the conditions 
referred to in clauses (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a) prevail, to establish 
by mutual agreement the standards as 
to the maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and such other con- 
ditions of employment as may be 
necessary in such trade or industry or 
subdivision thereof to effectuate the 
policy of this title; and the standards 
established in such agreements by the 
Presidents when approved by the 
President, shall have the same effect 
as code of fair competition, approved 
by the President under subsection (a) 
of Section 3. 

““(c) Where no such mutual agree- 
ment has been approved by the Presi- 
dent he may investigate the labor 
practices, policies, wages, hours of 
labor, and conditions of employment 
in such trade or industry or subdivi- 
sion thereof; and upon the basis of 
such investigations, and after such 
hearings as the President finds advis- 
able; he is authorized to prescribe a 
limited code of fair competition fixing 
such maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and other condi- 
tions of employment in the trade or 
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industry or subdivision thereof inves- 
tigated as he finds to be necessary to 
effectuate the policy of this title, 
which shall have the same effect as a 
code of fair competition approved 
by the President under subsection 
(a) .. .”"—-From the Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 


“VIII. Employers in the Cotton 
Textile Industry shall comply with 
the requirements of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act as follows: 
(1) That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection; (2) that no 
employee and no one seeking employ- 
ment shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, or- 
ganizing, or assisting a labor organi- 
zation of his own choosing; and (3) 
that employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rate of pay, and other conditions of 
employment, approved or prescribed 
by the President.” 

“XV. Until adoption of further 
provisions of this Code, that may 
prove necessary to prevent any im- 
proper speeding up of work (stretch- 
outs), no employee of any mill in the 
Cotton Textile Industry shall be re- 
quired to do any work in excess of the 
practices as to the class of work cf 
such employee prevailing on July 1, 
1933, or prior to the Share-the-Work 
Movement, unless such increase is 
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submitted to and approved by the 
Agency created by Section 6 of the 
Code and by the National Recovery 
Administration.” —From the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry. 


The committee has further been 
guided by the conviction that since, 
under the Recovery Act of the Code 
of Fair Competition for the Cotton 
Textile Industry, an Agency has been 
created to insure fair trade practices, 
by the same logic another Agency 
should be created within the safe Code 
to insure fair practices with respect 
to management-labor relations. 

Your Committee is glad to advise 
you that its findings and recommenda- 
tions have received the hearty concur- 
rence of the Textile Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Cotton Textile Institute 
representing employers, and of the 
Labor Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration rep- 
resenting labor, and that both of these 
representative groups have urged the 
incorporation of our recommenda- 
tions in the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Cotton Textile Industry. 


Summary of Findings 


Your Committee is unanimous in 
finding: 

1. That the stretch-out (or spe- 
cialization) system of employment, 
both as at present practiced and in its 
prospective development, presents a 
grave problem in Industrial Rela-} 
tions. Your Committee earnestly 
feels that a just solution of this prob-| 
lem is a prerequisite to sound and) 
effective application of the Industrial 
Recovery Act and of the Code for 
Fair Competition for the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry and specifically of those 
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provisions of the Act and of the Code 
cited above. 

2. That the stretch-out (or spe- 
cialization) system of employment is 
sound in principle, but that it has, in 
Imany cases, been abused by the em. 
ployers through hasty and ill con- 
sidered installations with resultant 
loverload on the employees. In this 
opinion your Committee is sustained 
by the unanimous opinion both of em- 
ployers and of employees who have 
given their testimony in public as well 
as in private hearings. 

3. That it is not at present feasible 
to control the application of the 
stretch-out system, or to limit the 
human load attendant upon its appli- 
ications, by rigid formula; in this 
opinion your Committee is sustained 
not only by the consensus of manage- 
ment, but by its two Consulting 
Engineers, and by the Department of 
Industrial Studies of the Yale Insti- 
tute of Human Relations whose staff 
has devoted three years to the study 
of the stretch-out and related prob- 
lems in the Cotton Textile Industry. 
Neverthless your Committee is con- 
vinced that some solution of the prob- 
lem affecting the human load resulting 
from the application of the stretch- 
out system can be found through 
progressive study and the develop- 
ment of such a plan of conference and 
consent by both employers and em- 
ployees as is provided for in the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


III. Recommendations 


Your Committee respectfully sub- 
mits for inclusion in the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Cotton Textile 
Industry, the following recommenda- 
tions: 


‘This National Board 
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1. The establishment for the entire 
Cotton Textile Industry under the 
Code of Fair Competition for the 
Cotton Textile Industry, of a Na- 
tional Industrial Relations Board to 
be composed of three members, one 
to be nominated by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute to represent the em- 
ployers, one to be nominated by the 
Labor Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration to 
represent the employees and the third 
to be appointed by the Administrator. 
shall have 
power of final determination upon all 
questions brought before it on appeal 
by the State Industrial Relations 
Boards provided for in Recommenda- 
tion 2 following and shall certify its 
decisions to the Administrator. It 
shall have authority to codify the 
experience of the factory committees 
and state boards hereinafter provided 
for with a view to establishing stand- 
ards of fair practice.. For the effec- 
tive performance of these and related 
duties the National Board shall be 
provided with an adequate budget 
and authorized to employ secretarial 
and expert technical assistance as 
required. 

2. The establishment of State In- 
dustrial Relations Boards composed 
of three members, one selected from 
the employers in the Cotton Textile 
Industry, one selected from employees 
in the Cotton Textile Industry, and a 
third selected to represent the public, 
all three to be appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator upon nomination by the 
National Industrial Relations Board. 
It shall be the duty of such State In- 
dustrial Relations Boards to cooper- 
ate with employers and employees in 
organizing industrial relations com- 
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mittees in individual cotton textile 
_ factories, to cooperate with such com- 
‘mittees in the development of their 
conference procedures and in the ad- 
justment of differences of opinion 
with respect to the operation or in- 
troduction of the stretch-out system, 
and related problems of industrial 
relations. In cases where the repre- 
sentatives of the employers and of the 
employees in the Industrial Relations 
Committee in individual factories are 
unable to arrive at an agreement on 
any controversy before them, they 
may appeal to the State Industrial 
Relations Board for advice and assist- 
ance in arriving at an agreement; and 
where, in such cases of appeal, the 
State Industrial Relations Board is 
unable to bring about agreement and 
united action of labor and manage- 
ment, such State Industrial Relations 
Board shall present the controversy 
to the National Industrial Relations 
Board for hearing and final adjust- 
ment. 

3. In any cotton textile factory in 
Which the stretch-out (or specializa- 
tion) system of employment has been 
introduced, or in which it is proposed 
to introduce the stretch-out, it shall 
be the privilege of the employer, and 
of the employees, or both, to apply to 
the State Industrial Relations Board 
provided in Recommendation 2 above 
for the establishment in such factory 
of an Industrial Relations Committee 
in which the employer and the em- 
ployees shall have equal representa- 
tion and which shall have for its 
primary duty the adjustment within 
such factory of differences of opinion 
with respect to the stretch-out and 
related problems of industrial rela- 
tions. In cases where such commit- 
tee reaches agreement with respect to 
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any controversy, such agreement shall 
be final except that it shall be certified 
to the National Industrial Relations 
Board for review and approval. In 
cases where the representatives of the 
employer and of the employee in such 
Industrial Relations Committee are 
unable to arrive at agreement and 
united action with respect to such dif- 
ferences of opinion, the representa- 
tives of the employer and of the em- 
ployees, or both, may appeal to the 
State Industrial Relations Board for 


‘ cooperation and assistance in arriving 


at agreement and united action. The 
creation of such Industrial Relations 
Committee within individual factories 
shall be without prejudice to the free- 
dom of association guaranteed by 
Section 7 of the Industrial Recovery 
Act cited on the first page of this 
report. 

4. In accordance with Article XV 
of the Code of Fair Competition for 
the Cotton Textile Industry as sub- 
mitted by the Advisory Committee 
of the Cotton Textile Institute and 
finally approved by the President 
July 16, 1933, as quoted above under 
Section 1, no employee of any factory 
in the Cotton Textile Industry shall 
be required to do any work in excess 
of the practices as to the class of 
work of such employee prevailing on 
July 1, 1933, until Recommendations 
I, 2 and 3 above have been incorpo- 
rated in the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Cotton Textile Industry 
and put into effect. 

Your Committee will in a subse- 
quent report elaborate and authenti- 
cate its findings. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Rosert W. BRUERE, 

B. E. DEER, 
GeorceE L. Berry. 





PRESIDENT’S REEMPLOYMENT AGREEMENT 
(Authorized by Section 4(a) National Industrial Recovery Act) 


URING the period of the Presi- 
dent’s emergency reemployment 
drive, that is to say, from Au- 

gust 1 to December 31, 1933, or to 
any earlier date of approval of a Code 
of Fair Competition to which he is 
subject, the undersigned hereby agrees 
with the President as follows: 

(1) After August 31, 1933, not to 
employ any person under 16 years of 
age, except that persons between 14 
and 16 may be employed (but not in 
manufacturing or mechanical indus- 
tries) for not to exceed 3 hours per 
day and those hours between 7 a. m. 
and 7 p. m. in such work as will not 
interfere with hours of day school. 

(2) Not to work any accounting, 
clerical, banking, office, service, or 
sales employees (except outside sales- 
men) in any store, office, department, 
establishment, or public utility, or on 
any automotive or horse-drawn pas- 
senger, express, delivery, or freight 
service, or in any other place or man- 
ner, for more than 40 hours in any 1 
week and not to reduce the hours of 
any store or service operation to be- 
low 52 hours in any 1 week, unless 
such hours were less than 52 hours per 
week before July 1, 1933, and in the 
latter case not to reduce such hours at 


all. 

(3) Not to employ any factory or 
mechanical worker or artisan more 
than a maximum week of 35 hours 
until December 31, 1933, but with the 
right to work a maximum week of 40 
hours for any 6 weeks within this 
period; and not to employ any worker 
more than 8 hours in any 1 day. 


(4) The maximum hours fixed in 
the foregoing paragraphs (2) and 
(3) shall not apply to employees in 
establishments employing not more 
than two persons in towns of less than 
2,500 population which towns are not 
part of a larger trade area; nor to 
registered pharmacists or other pro- 
fessional persons employed in their 
profession; nor to employees in a 
managerial or executive capacity, who 
now receive more than $35 per week; 
nor to employees on emergency main- 
tenance and repair work; nor to very 
special cases where restrictions of 
hours of highly skilled workers on 
continuous processes would unavoid- 
ably reduce production but, in any 
such special case, at least time and 
one third shall be paid for hours 
worked in excess of the maximum. 
Population for the purposes of this 
agreement shall be determined by ref- 
erence to the 1930 Federal census. 

(5) Not to pay any of the classes 
of employees mentioned in paragraph 
(2) less than $15 per week in any city 
of over 500,000 population, or in the 
immediate trade area of such city; 
nor less than $14.50 per week in any 
city of between 250,000 and 500,000 
population, or in the immediate trade 
area of such city; nor less than $14 
per week in any city of between 2,500 
and 250,000 population, or in the im- 
mediate trade area of such city; and 
in towns of less than 2,500 population 
to increase all wages by not less than 
20 per cent, provided that this shall 
not require wages in excess of $12 per 
week. 
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(6) Not to pay any employee of 
the classes mentioned in paragraph 
(3) less than 40 cents per hour unless 
the hourly rate for the same class of 
work on July 15, 1929, was less than 
40 cents per hour, in which latter case 
not to pay less than the hourly rate on 
July 15, 1929, and in no event less 
than 30 cents per hour. It is agreed 
that this paragraph establishes a guar- 
anteed mihimum rate of pay regard- 
less of whether the employee is com- 
pensated on the basis of a time rate or 
on a piecework performance. 

(7) Not to reduce the compensa- 
tion for employment now in excess of 
the minimum wages hereby agreed to 
(notwithstanding that the hours 
worked in such employment may be 
hereby reduced) and to increase the 
pay for such employment by an 
equitable readjustment of all pay 
schedules. 

(8) Not to use any subterfuge to 
frustrate the spirit and intent of this 
agreement which is, among other 
things, to increase employment by a 
universal covenant, to remove ob- 
structions to commerce, and to shorten 
hours and to raise wages for the 
shorter week to a living basis. 

(9) Not to increase the price of 
any merchandise sold after the date 
hereof over the price on July 1, 1933, 
by more than is made necessary by 
actual increases in production, re- 
placement, or invoice costs of mer- 
chandise, or by taxes or other costs 
resulting from action taken pursuant 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
since July 1, 1933, and, in setting such 
price increases, to give full weight 
to probable increases in sales volume 
and to refrain from taking profiteer- 
ing advantage of the consuming public. 
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(10) To support and patronize 
establishments which also have signed 
this agreement and are listed as mem- 
bers of N. R. A. (National Recovery 
Administration). 

(11). To cooperate to the fullest 
extent in having a Code of Fair Com- 
petition submitted by his industry at 
the earliest possible date, and in any 
event before September 1, 1933. 

(12) Where, before June 16, 
1933, the undersigned had contracted 
to purchase goods at a fixed price for 
delivery during the period of this 
agreement, the undersigned will make 
an appropriate adjustment of said 
fixed price to meet any increase in cost 
caused by the seller having signed this 
President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment or having become bound by any 
Code of Fair Competition approved 
by the President. 

(13) This agreement shall cease 
upon approval by the President of a 
code to which the undersigned is sub- 
ject; or, if the N. R. A. so elects, upon 
submission of a code to which the un- 
dersigned is subject and substitution 
of any of its provisions for any of the 
terms of this agreement. 

(14) It is agreed that any person 
who wishes to do his part in the Presi- 
dent’s reemployment drive by signing 
this agreement, but who asserts that 
some particular provision hereof, be- 
cause of peculiar circumstances, will 
create great and unavoidable hard- 
ship, may obtain the benefits hereof 
by signing this agreement and putting 
it into effect and then, in a petition 
approved by a representative trade 
association of his industry, or other 
representative organization desig- 
nated by N. R. A., may apply for a 
stay of such provision pending a sum- 
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mary investigation by N. R. A., if he 
agrees in such application to abide 
by the decision of such investigation. 
This agreement is entered into pur- 
suant to section 4(a) of the National 
‘Industrial Recovery Act and subject 
to all the terms and conditions re- 
quired by sections 7(a) and 10(b) 
of that act. 


(Number of employees at 
the date of signing) 


(State) 


Interpretations of President’s Re- 
employment Agreement 


The President’s Reemployment 
Agreement was written in language 
intended to be flexible to meet any 
varieties of conditions. As a result, 
interpretations will be required from 
time to time as uncertainties in the 
application of the Agreement develop. 


Interpretation No. 1 


(Concerning paragraph 7) 


Paragraph 7 means, first, that com- 
pensation of employees above the min- 
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imum wage group (whether now fixed 
by the hour, day, week, or otherwise) 
shall not be reduced, either to com- 
pensate the employer for increases 
that he may be tequired to make in 
the minimum wage group in order to 
comply with the Agreement, or to 
turn this Reemployment Agreement 
into a mere share-the-work movement 
without a resulting increase of total 
purchasing power. This first provi- 
sion of paragraph 7 is a general state- 
ment of what shall not be done. 

The rest of paragraph 7 is a par- 
ticular statement of what shall be 
done, which is that rates of pay for 
employees above the minimum wage 
group shall be increased by “‘equitable 
readjustments.” No hard and fast 
rule can be laid down for such read- 
justments, because the variations in 
rates of pay and hours of work would 
make the application of any formula 
unjust in thousands of cases. We pre- 
sent, however, the following examples 
of the need for and methods of such 
readjustments : 

Example 1. Employees now work- 
ing forty hours per week in factories. 
When hours are reduced to thirty-five, 
the present rate per hour if increased 
one-seventh would provide the same 
compensation for a normal week’s 
work as before. 

Example 2. Employees now work- 
ing sixty hours per week in factories. 
When hours are reduced to thirty-five, 
a rate per hour if increased one-sev- 
enth might be insufficient to provide 
proper compensation. But, to in- 
crease the rate by five-sevenths, in 
order to provide the same compensa- 
tion for thirty-five hours as previously 
earned in sixty, might impose an in- 
equitable burden on the employer. 
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The sixty-hour week might have been 
in effect because of a rush of business, 
although a forty-hour week might 
have been normal practice at the same 
hourly wage. Seasonal or temporary 
increases in hours now in effect, or re- 
cent increases in wages, are proper 
factors to be taken into consideration 
in making equitable readjustments. 

The policy governing the readjust- 
ment of wages of all employees in 
what may be termed the higher wage 
groups requires, not a fixed rule, but 
“equitable readjustment” in view of 
long standing differentials in pay 
schedules; with due regard for the 
fact that payrolls are being heavily 
increased, and that employees will re- 
ceive benefits from shorter hours, 
from the reemployment of other 
workers, and from stabilized employ- 
ment which may increase their yearly 
earnings. 

The foregoing examples indicate 
the necessity of dealing with this prob- 
lem of “equitable readjustment” of 
the higher rates of pay, on the basis 
of consideration of the varying cir- 
cumstances and conditions of the thou- 
sands of enterprises and employments 
involved. Any attempt to define a na- 
tional standard would be productive 
of widespread injustice. The Na- 
tional Recovery Administration will, 
through local agencies, observe care- 
fully the manner in which employers 
comply with their Agreement to make 
“equitable readjustments,” and will 
take from time to time and announce 
from Washington such action as may 
be necessary to correct clear cases of 
unfairness and to aid conscientious 
employers in carrying out in good 
faith the terms of the Agreement. 

When an employer signs an Agree- 
ment and certifies his compliance and 
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also joins in the submission of a Code 
of Fair Competition before Septem- 
ber I, 1933, his determination of what 
are “equitable readjustments”’ should 
be accepted, at least prior to Septem- 
ber 1, as a prima facie compliance 
with his agreement, pending action by 
N. R. A. upon the Code submitted, 
or any other action by N. R. A. taken 
to insure proper interpretations or 
applications of Agreements. This 


will afford N. R. A. an opportunity 
to survey the general results of the 
Reemployment Program and to iron 
out difficulties and misunderstandings 
over Agreements that are of a sub- 
stantial character. 


Interpretation No. 2 
(Concerning paragraph 14) 


A person whi believes that some 
particular provision in the Agree- 
ment, because of peculiar circum- 
stances, will create great and unavoid- 
able hardship, should prepare a peti- 
tion to N. R. A. asking for a stay of 
this provision as to him. He should 
then submit this petition to the trade 
association of his industry, or if there 
is none, to the local Chamber of Com- 
merce or similar representative or- 
ganization designated by N. R. A., 
for its approval. The written ap- 
proval of the trade association, or 
such other organization, will be ac- 
cepted by N. R. A. as the basis for 
a temporary stay, without further in- 
vestigation, pending decision by 
N. R. A. The petition must contain 
a promise to abide by N. R. A.’s deci- 
sion, so that if N. R. A. decides 
against the petitioner, he must give 
effect to the provision which was 
stayed, from the date of the decision 
of N. R. A. 
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The petition and approval of the 
trade association or other organiza- 
tion, as prescribed above, should be 
forwarded to N. R. A. in Washing- 
ton; and the employer’s signed copy 
of the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement should be sent to the Dis- 
trict Office of the Department of 
Commerce. After complying with 
these requirements the employer will 
be entitled to receive and display the 
Blue Eagle by delivering his certificate 
of compliance to his Post Office. 

Paragraph 14 is not intended to 
provide for group exceptions, but only 
to meet cases of individual hardship. 


Interpretation No. 3 
(Concerning date of compliance) 


It is expected that all employers de- 
siring to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent’s recovery program will sign the 
Agreements promptly and mail them 
in. It is recognized, however, that it 
will be physically impossible in many 
instances to adjust employment condi- 
tions and to hire the necessary addi- 
tional personnel in order to comply 
with the Agreement on August Ist. 
For that reason, provision has been 
made for issuing the Blue Eagle only 
upon the filing of a certificate of com- 
pliance. It should be possible in most 
cases to make the necessary adjust- 
ments and file a certificate of com- 
pliance within the first week of Au- 
gust, and such action, taken as 
promptly as possible, will be regarded 
as carrying out the Agreement in good 
faith. 

Interpretation No. 4 


(Concerning paragraph 13) 


All employers are expected to sign 
the Agreement, whether Codes have 
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been submitted to N. R. A. or not 
(unless such Codes have already been 
approved); but after the President 
has approved a Code, or after 
N. R. A. has approved of the sub- 
stitution of the provisions of a Code 
for Agreements in the trade or indus- 
try covered, conformity with the Code 
provisions by an employer will be 
regarded as compliance with his in- 


dividual Agreement. 


Interpretation No. 5 
(Concerning paragraph 9) 


Where the July 1,.1933, price was 
a distress price, the employer signing 
the agreement may take his cost price 
on that date as the base for such in- 
crease in selling price as is permitted 
by Paragraph 9. 


Interpretation No. 6 


(Concerning employments covered by 
the Agreement) 


The following groups of employ- 
ment are not intended to be covered 
by the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement: 

1. Professional occupations. 

2. Employees of Federal, State and 
local governments and other public 
institutions and agencies. 

3. Agricultural labor. 

4. Domestic servants. 

5. Persons buying goods and sell- - 
ing them independently or persons 
selling solely on commission, pro- 
vided, however, that persons regu- 
larly employed to sell on commission, 
with a base salary or guaranteed com- 
pensation, come within the require- 
ments of the agreement. 
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Interpretation No. 7 
(Concerning paragraph 4) 


Time and a third for hours worked 
in excess of the maximum by employ- 
ees On emergency maintenance and 
repair work. 

Hours worked in excess of the max- 
imum by employees on emergency 
maintenance or repair work shall be 
paid at the rate of time and one-third. 


Interpretation No. 8 
(Concerning paragraph 2) 


Seasonal reduction of hours of 
operation 


The hours of any store or service 
operation may be reduced below the 
minimum specified in paragraph 2, if 
the reduction is in accordance with a 
practice of seasonal reduction of 
hours and does not result in reduction 
of the weekly pay of employees. 


Interpretation No. 9 


(Concerning the minimum wage for 
apprentices ) 


The minimum wage provisions of 
the Agreement do not apply to ap- 
prentices if under contract with the 
emloyer on August 1, 1933, but no 
one shall be considered an apprentice 
within the meaning of this interpreta- 
tion who has previously completed an 
apprenticeship in the industry. 


Interpretation No. 10 


(Concerning the minimum wage for 
part time workers) 


The minimum wage for a part time 
worker in an employment described in 
Paragraph 2 of the Agreement is a 
wage such that if the employee 
worked at that wage for a full week 
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of 40 hours he would receive the 
minimum weekly wage prescribed for 
him by the Agreement. The mini- 
mum wage for a part time worker in 
an employment described in Para- 
graph 3 of the Agreement is the mini-* 
mum wage per hour prescribed by 
Paragraph 6 of the Agreement. 


Interpretation No. 11 


(Concerning maximum hours of store 
operation) 


The Agreement imposes no limita- 
tion on the maximum hours of opera- 
tion of a store or service. 


Interpretation No. 12 


(Concerning employments included 
in Paragraph 2) 


The following are among the em- 
ployments included in Paragraph 2: 

Barbers, beauty parlor operators, 
dish washers, drivers, delivery men, 
elevator operators, janitors, watch- 
men, porters, restaurant workers, and 
filling station operators. 


Interpretation No. 13 
(Concerning paragraph 5) 


“Immediate trade area” is the area 
in which there is direct retail competi- 
tion. In case of question, the decision 
shall be made by the local Chamber 
of Commerce or similar organization 
subject to review by the State Recov- 
ery Board. 


Interpretation No. 14 


(Concerning owners of stores with- 
out employees) 


Owners operating their own estab- 
lishments without any employees may 
obtain the insignia of N. R. A. by 
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signing the Agreement and a certifi- 
cate of compliance. 


Interpretation No. 15 
(Concerning Paragraph 4) 


The maximum hours fixed in Para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of the Agreement do 
not apply to an employee receiving 
more than $35 per week and who is 
acting primarily although not wholly 
in a managerial or executive capacity. 


Interpretation No. 16 


(Concerning non-profit organiza- 
tions) 
Non-profit organizations are con- 


sidered as employers for the purpose 
of the Agreement. 


Interpretation No. 17 
(Concerning signing of Agreements) 


An employer engaged in several 
different businesses or employing la- 
bor of several different classes should 
sign but one Agreement. 


Interpretation No. 18 
(See also No. 12) 


(Concerning employments included 
in Paragraph 2) 


The following are among the em- 
ployments included in Paragraph 2: 
Maintenance forces (including char- 
women, window cleaners, etc.) . 


Interpretation No. 19 


(Concerning professional persons) 


The following are included among 
professional persons within the mean- 
ing of Paragraph 4: 

Newspaper reporters, editorial 
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writers, rewrite men and other mem- 
bers of editorial staffs. 
Internes, nurses, hospital techni- 
cians, research technicians. 
Interpretation No. 20 


(Concerning Paragraph 7) 
Supplementing Interpretation No. 1 


Paragraph 7 prevents the reduction 
of compensation in excess of the mini- 
mum, whether it is paid by the hour, 
day, week or month. 

Therefore, an employee previously 
paid by the day, week or month will 
receive as much for the shorter day, 
week or month. 

An employee previously paid by the 
hour will receive as much per hour, 
but as shortening his hours will re- 
duce his actual earnings per day or 
week his compensation per hour is to 
be increased by an equitable readjust- 
ment. 

There is no fixed rule which can be 
applied to determine what is an equi- 
table readjustment. In general, it will 
be equitable to figure what the em- 
ployee would have earned at his pre- 
vious rate per hour in a normal week 
in the industry, and then to increase 
the hourly rate so as to give him sub- 
stantially the same compensation as he 
would have gotten for that normal 
week. But consideration must be 
given to other factors, including: Is 
the existing rate high or low compared 
with the average rate paid in the in- 
dustry? Will the resulting adjust- 
ment result in an unfair competitive 
advantage to other employers or 
other trades or industries? Will a 
long-standing wage differential be lost 
if there is no increase in the existing 
rate? 

(4) Where an employer is bound 
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by the terms of a contract with a labor 
organization entered into as the result 
of bona fide collective bargaining and 
he is unable to effect a change in such 
contract. by agreement in order to 
comply with the terms of the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement, he 
may certify his compliance with the 
President’s Agreement with the fol- 
lowing exception: “except as required 
to comply with the terms of agreement 
in effect between the undersigned and 


(Name of labor organization) 


It should be understood that this 
exception can be made only in the case 
of a contract not subject to change at 
the discretion of the employer and 
then only after a certified copy of the 
contract has been filed with the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and 
its approval has been given to the ex- 
ception stated. 
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The Summer asked of Autumn yesterday: 
“What will you give me for these fading flowers, 
These twilights that I bring; these shattering hours 
Throbbing with perfume still? What will you pay?” 
And Autumn pondered, fingering the things 
That Summer brought: a scarlet rose half-bled, 
A bough of honeysuckle and a red 
And yellow pair of butterflies’ bright wings. 


And Autumn held them coldly to the light. 
“This flower crumbles on the finger tips; 
This butterfly is far too tired to fly; 
I offer you but lodging for the night.” 
And Summer wept. All songs died on her lips, 
Taking the road when dawn burned in the sky. 


Danie, WHITEHEAD HIckKY. 





ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CODE* 


of Title I of the National Indus- 

trial Recovery Act, the following 
provisions are established as a Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Code for 
the Electrical Manufacturing Indus- 
try: 

I. Definitions: The term “electri- 
cal manufacturing industry” as used 
herein is defined to mean the manufac- 
ture for sale of electrical apparatus, 
appliances, material or supplies, and 
such other electrical or allied products 
as are natural affiliates. The term 
“person” as used herein shall include 
natural persons, partnerships, associa- 
tions, trusts, trustees, trustees in bank- 
ruptcy, receivers and corporations. 
The term “employer” as used herein 
shall include every person promoting, 
or actively engaged in, the manufac- 
ture for sale of the products of the 
electrical manufacturing industry as 
herein defined, provided, however, 
that organizations or groups of em- 
ployers representing a substantial part 
of any branch or subdivision of the 
industry may be exempted by the Ad- 
ministrator from the provisions of this 
code. The term “effective date’’ as 
used herein is defined to be the elev- 
enth day after this code shall have 
been approved by the President of the 
United States. 

II. As required by Section 7(a) of 
Title I of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the following’ provisions 
are conditions of this Code: 

(1) That employees shall have 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free 
from the interference, restraint, or 


* Approved August 4, 1933. 


: EFFECTUATE the policy 


coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-organ- 
ization or in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection; (2) that no employee and no 
one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a condition of employment 
to join any company union or to re- 
frain from joining, organizing, or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his 
own choosing; and (3) that employ- 
ers shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment, 
approved or prescribed by the Pres- 
ident.” 

III. (a) On and after the effective 
date employers shall not employ any- 
one under the age of sixteen years. 

(b) Onand after the effective date 
the minimum wage that shall be paid 
by any employer to any employee en- 
gaged in the processing of the prod- 
ucts of the electrical manufacturing 
industry and in labor operations di- 
rectly incident thereto shall be 40¢ 
per hour, unless the rate per hour for 
the same class of labor was on July 15, 
1929, less than 40¢, in which case 
the rate per hour paid shall be not 
less than the rate per hour paid on 
July 15, 1929, but in no event shall 
the rate per hour be less than 32¢ per 
hour, and provided, also, that learners 
may be paid not less than 80 per cent 
of the minimum rate paid determined 
in the manner above provided, but the 
number of learners receiving less than 
such minimum rate so determined 
shall not exceed 5 per cent of the total 
number of employees engaged in the 
processing of products and in labor 
operations directly incident thereto. 
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(c) Onand after the effective date 
the minimum wage that shall be 
paid by any employer to all other 
employees, except commission sales- 
people, shall be at the rate of $15 per 
week; provided, however, that office 
boys or girls, and learners may be paid 
not less than 80 per cent of such min- 
imum wage, but the number of such 
office boys or girls, and learners paid 
at a rate of less than $15 per week 
shall not exceed 5 per cent of the total 
number of employees covered by the 
provisions of this paragraph (c). 

(d) The minimum rate of wages 
provided in this Article shall apply 
to all employees in all localities unless 
the Administrator or his representa- 
tive shall fix a lower rate for par- 
ticular localities. 

(e) Not later than ninety (90) 
days after the effective date the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry shall 
report to the Administrator through 
the Board of Governers of National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association 
the action taken by all employers in 
adjusting the hourly wage rates for all 
employees receiving more than the 
minimum rates provided in paragraph 
(b) of this Article. 

IV. On and after the effective date 
employers shall not operate on a 
schedule of hours: 

(a) For employees engaged in the 
processing of products of the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry, and in 
labor operations directly incident 
thereto, in excess of 36 hours per 
week. 

(b) For all other employees, ex- 
cept executive, administrative and 
supervisory employees, and traveling 
and commission salespeople, in excess 
of 40 hours per week. 

Provided, however, that these limi- 
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tations shall not apply to those 
branches of the electrical manufac- 
turing industry in which seasonal or 
peak demand places an unusual and 
temporary burden upon _ such 
branches; in such cases such number 
of hours may be worked as are re- 
quired by the necessities of the situa- 
tion, but at the end of each calendar 
month every employer shall report to 
the Administrator through the Board 
of Governors of National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, in such 
detail as may be required, the number 
of man hours worked in that month on 
account of seasonal or peak demand 
requirements, and the ratio which said 
man hours bear to the total number 
of man hours of labor during said 
month ; and 

Provided, further, that these limita- 
tions shall not apply in cases of emer- 
gency, but at the end of each calendar 
month every employer shall report to 
the supervisory agency, hereinafter 
provided for, in such detail as may be 
required, the number of man hours 
worked in that month for emergency 
reasons and the ratio which said emer- 
gency man hours bear to the total 
number of man hours of labor during 
said month. 

V. National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association is hereby desig- 
nated the agency for administering, 
supervising and promoting the per- 
formance of the provisions of this 
code by the members of the electrical 
manufacturing industry. 

With a view to keeping the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Ad- 
ministrator informed as to the ob- 
servance or non-observance of this 
Code and as to whether the electrical 
manufacturing industry is taking ap- 
propriate steps to effectuate in all 
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respects the declared policy of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, each 
employer shall, not less than once in 
each year, prepare and file with the 
Board of Governors or the Executive 
Committee of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association an earn- 
ings statement and balance sheet in a 
form approved by said Board of Gov- 
ernors or said Executive Committee 
or in a form acceptable to any recog- 
nized stock exchange. Each employer 
shall likewise prepare and file with 
such person or organization as the 
Board of Governors or the Executive 
Committee of National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association may desig- 
nate and at such timés and in such 
manner as may be prescribed, statistics 
of plant capacity, volume of produc- 
tion, volume of sales in units and dol- 
lars, orders received, unfilled orders, 
stocks on hand, inventory, both raw 
and finished, number of employees, 
wage rates, employee earnings, hours 
of work, and such other data or infor- 
mation as the Board of Governors or 
the Executive Committee of National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association 
may from time to time require. 

VI. Except as otherwise provided 
in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act all statistics, data and information 
filed in accordance with the provisions 
of Article V shall be confidential, and 
the statistics, data and information of 
one employer shall not be revealed to 
any other employer except that for the 
purpose of facilitating the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this code, the Board of Gov- 
ernors or the Executive Committee 
of National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, by their duly authorized 
representatives (who shall not be in 
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the employ of any employer affected by 
this code), shall have access to any 
and all statistics, data and informa- 
tion that may be furnished in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this code. 

VII. Any employer may participate 
in any endeavors of National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association in 
the preparation of any revisions of, or 
additions or supplements to, this code 
by accepting the proper pro rata share 
of the cost and responsibility of creat- 
ing and administering it, ether by be- 
coming a member of National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association or 
by paying to it an amount equal to the 
dues from time to time provided to be 
paid by a member in like situation of 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. 

VIII. Every employer shall use an 
accounting system which conforms to 
the principles of and is at least as de- 
tailed and complete as the uniform and 
standard method of ‘accounting set 
forth in the Sixth Edition of the 
Manual of Accounting, prepared and 
published by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, and a 
costing system which conforms to the 
principles of and is at least as detailed 
and complete as the standard and uni- 
form method of costing to be formu- 
lated or approved by the Board of 
Governors or Executive Committee of 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, with such variations 
therefrom as may be required by the 
individual conditions affecting any 
employers or group of employers and 
as may be approved by the Board of 
Governors or the Executive Commit- 
tee of National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association or the supervisory 
agency and made supplements to the 
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said Manual of Accounting or method 
of costing. 

IX. No employer shall sell or ex- 
change any product of his manufacture 
at a price or upon such terms or condi- 
tions that will result in the customer 
paying for the goods received less than 
the cost to the seller, determined in 
accordance with the uniform and 
standard method of costing herein- 
above prescribed, provided, however, 
that dropped lines, seconds, or inven- 
tories which must be converted into 
cash to meet emergency needs may be 
disposed of in such manner and on 
such terms and conditions as the super- 
visory agency may approve and as are 
necessary to move such product into 
buyers’ hands, and provided further 
that selling below cost in order to meet 
existing competition on products of 
equivalent design, character, quality 
or specifications shall not be deemed a 
violation of this Article if provision 
therefor is made in supplemental 
codes for any branch or subdivision of 
the industry, which may be hereafter 
prepared and duly approved by the 
Administator. 

X. If the supervisory agency deter- 
mines that in any branch or sub- 
division of the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry it has been the generally 
recognized practice to sell a specified 
product on the basis of printed net 
price lists, or price lists with discount 
sheets, and fixed terms of payment 
which are distributed to the trade, 
each manufacturer of such product 
shall within ten (10) days after no- 
tice of such determination file with 
the supervisory agency a net price list 
or a price list and discount sheet as the 
case may be individually prepared by 
him showing his current prices, or 
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prices and discounts, and terms of pay- 
ment, and the supervisory agency shall 
immediately send copies thereof to all 
known manufacturers of such specified. 
product. Revised price lists with or 
without discount sheets may be filed 
from time to time thereafter with the 
supervisory agency by any manufac- 
turer of such product, to become ef- 
fective upon the date specified there- 
in, but such revised price lists and dis- 
count sheets shall be filed with the 
supervisory agency ten days in ad- 
vance of the effective date, unless the 
supervisory agency shall authorize a 
shorter period. Copies of revised 
price lists and discount sheets, with 
notice of the effective date specified, 
shall be immediately sent to algknown 
manufacturers of such product, who 
thereupon may file, if they so desire, 
revisions of their price lists-and/or 
discount sheets, which shall become 
effective upon the date when the re- 
vised price list or discount sheet first 
filed shall go into effect. 

If the supervisory agency shall de- 
termine that in any branch or subdivi- 
sion of the electrical manufacturing 
industry not now selling its product on 
the basis of price lists with or without 
discount sheets with fixed terms of 
payment the distribution or marketing 
conditions in said branch or subdivi- 
sion are similar to or the same as the 
distribution or marketing conditions 
in a branch or subdivision of the in- 
dustry where the use of price lists with 
or without discount sheets is well rec- 
ognized, and that a system of selling 
on net price lists or price lists and dis- 
count sheets should be put into effect 
in such branch or subdivision, each 
manufacturer of the product or prod- 
ucts of such branch or subdivision shall 
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within twenty (20) days after notice 
of such determination file with the 
supervisory agency net price lists or 
price lists and discount sheets as the 
supervisory agency may direct contain- 
ing fixed terms of payment showing 
his prices and discounts and terms of 
payment, and such price lists and/or 
discount sheets and terms of payment 
may be revised in the manner herein- 
above provided. 

No employer shall sell directly or 
indirectly by any means whatsoever 
any product of the industry covered 
by the provisions of this Article at a 
price lower or at discounts greater or 
on more favorable terms of payment 
than those provided in his current net 
price l@ts or price lists and discount 
sheets. 


XI. Aggregations of employers 


having ‘a common interest and com- 
mon problems will be grouped by 


National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association for administrative pur- 
poses in various subdivisions or prod- 
uct classifications and report of such 
grouping made to the Administrator. 

XII. In each subdivision or product 
classification there will be a super- 
visory agency approved or appointed 
by the Board of Governors or the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association and 
report thereof made to the Adminis- 
trator. If.formal complaint is made 
to National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association that the provisions of this 
code have been violated by any em- 
ployer, the proper supervisory agency 
shall investigate the facts and to that 
end may cause such examination or 
audit to be made as may be deemed 
necessary. 

XIII. The President may from time 
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to time cancel or modify any order, 
approval, license, rule, or regulation 
issued under ‘Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

XIV. Such of the provisions of this 
code as are not required by the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act to be 
included herein may, with the ap- 
proval of the President of the United 
States, be modified or eliminated as 
changed circumstances or experiences 
may indicate. This code is intended 
to be a basic code, and study of the 
trade practices of the electrical man- 
ufacturing industry will be continued 
by the Board of Governors of Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation with the intention of submit- 
ting to the Administrator for ap- 
proval from time to time, additions to 
this code applicable to all employers 
in the electrical manufacturing indus- 
try and supplemental codes applicable 
to one or more branches or subdivi- 
sions or product classifications of 
the electrical manufacturing industry, 
such supplemental codes, however, to 
conform to and be consistent with the 
provisions of this code as now con- 
stituted or hereafter changed. 

XV. If any employer of labor in 
the electrical manufacturing industry 
is also an employer of labor in any 
other industry, the provisions of this 
code shall apply to and affect only that 
part of his business which is included 
in the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. S. TRITLE, 
CLARENCE L. COLLENS, 
FRANK C. JONEs, 
GeorcE W. Mason, 
Francis E. NEAGLE, 
Committee. 





SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP REPAIRING 
INDUSTRY CODE* 


of Title I of the National Indus- 

trial Recovery Act, the following 
provisions are established as a Code 
of Fair Competition for the Shipbuild- 
ing and Shiprepairing Industry. 


Te EFFECTUATE the policy 


1. Definition of Terms: The terms 
“shipbuilder” and “shiprepairer,” 
when used in this Code, includes a 
person, partnership or corporation 
engaged in the business of building, 
fabricating, repairing, reconstructing, 
remodeling, and assembling ocean- 
going, harbor and inland water-way 
vessels and floating marine equipment 
of every type above ten tons, includ- 
ing the building within their plants of 
machinery, equipment and other ship’s 
parts. 


2. General Regulations: The ship- 
builders and shiprepairers will comply 
with the following specific provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act : 


(a) That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interfer- 
ence, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor or their 
agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organ- 
ization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mu- 
tual aid or protection. 

(b) That no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be re- 


* Approved July 26, 1933. 


quired as a condition of employ- 
ment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, 
organizing or assisting a labor 
organization of his own choos- 
ing; and 

(c) That employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other 
conditions of employment, ap- 
proved or prescribed by the 
President. 


3. Regulations of Hours of Work: 

(a) Merchant Shipbuilding and Ship- 
repairing. 

(1) No employee on an hour rate 
may work in excess of an average 
of thirty-six (36) hours per 
week, based upon a six (6) 
months period; nor more than 
forty (40) hours during any one 
week. If any employee on an 
hourly rate works in excess of 
eight (8) hours in any one day, 
the wage paid will be at the rate 
of not less than one and one-half 
(1%) times the regular hourly 
rate, but otherwise according to 
the prevailing custom in each 
port, for such time as may be in 
excess of eight (8) hours. 
Shipbuilding for the United 

States Government: 
No employee on an hourly rate 
may work in excess of thirty-two 
(32) hours per week. If any 
employee on an hourly rate 
works in excess of eight (8) 
hours in any one day, the wage 
paid will be at the rate of not 
less than one and one-half (114) 
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times the regular hourly rate, but 
otherwise according to the pre- 
vailing custom in each port, for 
such time as may be in excess of 
eight (8) hours. 


Exceptions : 

For a period of six (6) months 
exception may be made in the 
number of hours of employment 
for the employees of the ship- 
builders engaged in designing, 
engineering and in mold loft and 
order departments and such 
others as are necessary for the 
preparation of plans and order- 
ing of materials to start work on 
new ship construction, but in no 
event shall the number of hours 
worked be in excess of forty- 
eight (48) hours per week, and 
in no case or class of cases not 
approved by the Planning and 
Fair Practice Committee pro- 
vided for in Section (8). 


. Minimum Wage Rates: 

The minimum pay for labor, ex- 
cept apprentices, learners, casual 
and incidental labor, shall be at 
the rate of forty-five (45) cents 
per hour in the North and 
thirty-five (35) cents per hour in 
the South. 

Apprentices and learners shall 
not be paid less than the mini- 
mum wage after two (2) years 
of employment. 

Casual and incidental labor to 
be paid not less than eighty (80) 
percent of the minimum wage, 
the total number of such casual 
and incidental employees in any 
calendar month not to exceed 
eight (8) percent of the total 
number of skilled and semi- 


skilled employees during the 
same period. 


The amount of differences ex- 
isting prior to July 1, 1933, be- 
tween the wage rates paid 
various classes of employees re- 
ceiving more than the established 
minimum wage shall not be de- 
creased. In no event shall any 
employer pay an employee a 
wage rate which will yield a less 
wage for a work-week of thirty- 
six (36) hours than such em- 
ployee was receiving for the 
same class of work for a forty 
(40) hour week prior to July 1, 
1933. It is understood that 
there shall be no difference be- 
tween hourly wage rates on com- 
mercial work and on naval work, 
for the same class of labor, in the 
same establishment. 


5. Prohibition of Child Labor: On 
and after the effective date of this 
Code, employers shall not employ any 
minor under the age of sixteen (16) 
years. 

6. Arbitration of “Existing Con- 
tracts: Where the costs to the contrac- 
tor of executing contracts entered into 
in the shipbuilding and shiprepairing 
industry prior to the presentation to 
Congress of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act or the adoption of this 
Code are increased by the application 
of the provisions of that Act or this 
Code, it is equitably and promotive of 
the purposes of the Act that appro- 
priate adjustments of such contracts 
to reflect such increased costs be ar- 
rived at by arbitral proceedings or 
otherwise and the applicants for this 
Code constitute themselves a Commit- 
tee to assist in effecting such adjust- 
ments. 


(b) 
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7. Unfair Methods of Competi- 
tion: To accomplish the purpose con- 
templated by this Act, the members 
signatory to this Code agree that the 
following practices are hereby de- 
clared to be unfair methods of com- 
petition: 


(a) 


(1) 


To sell any product(s) or serv- 
ice(s) below the reasonable cost 
of such product(s) or serv- 
ice(s). 

For this purpose, cost is defined 
as the cost of direct labor plus 
the cost of materials plus an ade- 
quate amount of overhead in- 
cluding an amount for the use of 
any plant facilities employed as 
determined by cost accounting 
methods recognized in the indus- 
try (and approved by the Com- 
mittee constituted for the en- 
forcement of this Code as pro- 
vided in Section 8(a). 

To give or accept rebates, re- 
funds, allowances, unearned dis- 
counts or special services directly 
or indirectly in connection with 
any work performed or to re- 
ceipt bills for insurance work 
until payment is made. 


. Administration: 


To effectuate further the poli- 
cies of the Act, a Shipbuilding 
and Shiprepairing Industry Com- 
mittee is hereby designated to 
cooperate with the Administra- 
tor as a Planning and Fair Prac- 
tice agency for the shipbuilding 


and shiprepairing _ industry. 
This Committee shall consist of 
five representatives of the ship- 
builders and shiprepairers elected 
by a fair method of selection, 
to be approved by the Adminis- 


trator and three members with- 
out vote appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 
Such agency may from time to 
time present to the Administra- 
tor recommendations based on 
conditions in their industry as 
they may develop from time to 
time which will tend to effectuate 
the operation of the provisions 
of this Code and the policy of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

Such agency is also set up to co- 
operate with the Administrator 
in making investigations as to the 
functioning and observance of 
any provisions of this Code, at 
its own instance or on complaint 
by any person affected, and to 
report the same to the Adminis- 
trator. 

This Code and all the provisions 
thereof are expressly made sub- 
ject to the right of the President, 
in accordance with the provision 
of Clause 10 (b) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, from 
time to time to cancel or modify 
any order, approval, license, rule 
or regulation, issued under Title 
I of said Act, and specifically to 
the right of the President to 
cancel or modify his approval 
of this Code or any .conditions 
imposed by him upon his ap- 
proval thereof. 

Such of the provisions of this 
Code as are not required to be 
included therein by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act may, 
with the approval of the Pres- 
ident, be modified or eliminated 
as changes in the circumstances 
or experience may indicate. It 
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is contemplated that from time 
to time supplementary provisions 
to this Code or additional codes 
will be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the President to pre- 


not later than ten (10) days 
after its approval by the Pres- 
ident. 


H. GErrIisH SMITH, President, 


National Council of 
American Shipbuilders 
JosePpH HAaG, Jr., 
New York & New Jersey 
Dry Dock Ass’n 
James E. BARNEs, 
615 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


vent unfair competition in price 
and other unfair and destructive 
competitive practices and to ef- 
fectuate the other purposes and 
policies of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act consist- 
ent with the provisions thereof. 
(e) This*Code shall become effective 


FARM WIFE 


She never climbed a mountain, 

She never heard the sea, 

But always watched a winding road 
That wandered aimlessly 

Among unshaded meadows— 

A farm, a pasture rife 

With black-eyed Susans, level fields, 
Comprised her little life. 


She never longed to travel, 
She felt no urge to search, 
Her longest journey the five miles 
On Sundays to the church; 
Yet, to her quiet dwelling, 
In singing, sighing flow, 
Came love and parting, birth and death, 
And all that women know. 
Joun HANLON 





GOLD—ANOTHER PHASE 


PrRoFEssoR F. A. PEARSON 
Cornell University 


OLD, like corn, sells for a price. 
The price of corn varies, 
whereas most of the time the 

price of gold is fixed. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Union, the United 
States has maintained the legal, fixed 
price of gold 19 per cent of the time. 
Gold payments were suspended dur- 
ing the War of 1812, Panic of 1837, 
Panic of 1857, and the, Civil War 
period. From January 1, 1879, until 
the Spring of 1933, the United States 
maintained a fixed price for gold, 
$20.67 per fine ounce. This was 


equivalent to giving one paper dollar 
for 23.22 grains of gold. When a 
country suspends gold payments, it 
ordinarily permits the price of gold 


to vary. Since April 18, when the 
gold standard was “officially” sus- 
pended, a premium for gold has ap- 
peared; that is, the dollar has depre- 
ciated in terms of gold. 

There is no open market in the 
United States for gold. Although 
England has suspended gold pay- 
ments, she maintains an open market 
for gold and for dollars. It is, there- 
fore, possible to determine the pre- 
mium for gold in terms of dollars. 

The method is as follows: On May 
25, an ounce of gold in London was 
worth 122.42 shillings, or 6.121 
pounds sterling; the pound sterling 
was worth $3.92; therefore, an ounce 
of gold was worth $23.99 (122.42 
+ 20 X 3.92 = 23.99). Since the 
legal, fixed price is $20.67 per ounce, 
gold commanded a premium of 16.1 
per cent. Some speak in terms of 
depreciation of the dollar rather than 
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in terms of appreciation of gold 
prices. Since there are 480 grains in 
an ounce and an ounce of gold is worth 
$23.99, the dollar was equivalent to 
20.01 grains of fine gold on May 25. 
The dollar had, therefore, depre- 
ciated 13.8 per cent (23.22 — 20.01 
= 3.21 and 3.21 + 23.22 = 0.138). 

On April 18, a bale of cotton in 
Liverpool was worth 1.849 ounces of 
gold and in New York City 1.611 
ounces. On May 25, the ounces of 
gold to buy a bale of cotton were 
2.063 and 1.782 ounces respectively. 
In other words, the gold prices had 
risen 11.6 per cent in Liverpool. On 
April 18, the price of cotton in New 
York City was 6.85 cents per pound, 
and on May 25 8.55 cents. The price 
of cotton in terms of dollars had 
risen 24.8 per cent, only a small pro- 
portion of which was due to an in- 
crease in the gold price of cotton. 
The major portion of the rise in the 
dollar price of cotton was due to 
depreciation of the dollar, that is, the 
rise in the premium for gold. 

By May 6, the premium for gold 
reached 21 per cent. The average 
of 17 basic commodities advanced 25 
per cent from April 17 to May 6. 
The prices of 25 industrial stocks on 
May 6 were also 25 per cent above 
the prices prevailing April 17. Since 
that time, the premium for gold has 
declined somewhat; commodity prices 
have risen slightly ; and security prices 
somewhat more. There has been a 
slight tendency for the prices of com- 
modities and of industrial stocks to 
advance somewhat more rapidly than 
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the premium for gold. For instance, 
on May 25 gold commanded a pre- 
mium of 16.1 per cent; commodities 
were 30 per cent higher than on April 
18; and common stocks had advanced 
36 per cent. 

On May 4, the prices of 17 basic 
commodities were 103 per cent of the 
price of gold, and on May 25 were 
112 per cent. On the average, these 
17 basic commodities have increased 
faster than the premium for gold by 
about 0.3 per cent per day, and com- 
mon stocks about 0.4 per cent per day. 

The cause of the disparity was the 
maladjustment of the prices of basic 
commodities, which are now largely 
restored. During periods of falling 
prices, basic commodities decline more 
than the general price level, Con- 
versely, when prices are rising, basic 
commodities rise more rapidly. If an 
equilibrium has been reestablished, 
the fluctuations in the prices of basic 
commodities in the future will be 
dominated largely by the price of 


gold. The primary problem, there- 
fore, is the establishment of a price 
of gold that will reestablish the nor- 
mal balance between commodity prices 
and debts, and will put the 15,000,- 
000 unemployed back at their old 
jobs. 


The Price of Gold and Unemployment 


In September, 1931, there were 
about 6 million unemployed in the 
United States and 3 million in Eng- 
land. This was equivalent to ap- 
proximately one in every twenty 
persons. England suspended gold 
payments and the price of gold rose 
until the premium was about 45 per 
cent. Asa result, there has been rela- 
tively little change in the unemploy- 
ment situation in England. In March, 
1933, the United States had from 12 
to 15 million unempioyed, that is, one 
in every ten persons. England per- 
mitted the price of gold to advance 
and unemployment ceased to increase. 
The United States maintained its 
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fixed price for gold and unemploy- 
ment doubled in less than a year and 
a half. The United States is now in 
the process of raising the price of 
gold. Recent returns indicate that the 
rising price of gold is having the de- 
sired effect—the low point in unem- 
ployment has been passed. 


The Future Price of Gold 


The price of gold should be raised 
to a point that will put 15,000,000 
men back to work. This can be 
done only by reestablishing the nor- 
mal relationship between commodity 
prices and debts, taxes, telephone 
charges, electricity rates, wage rates, 
salaries, and other relatively fixed 
charges. 


SUNE 
Wages 


The long-time trend of wages in 
the United States is to rise in pur- 
chasing power at the rate of 1.71 per 
cent per year. This is practically the 
same as the normal increase in output 
of.commodities per capita. The buy- 
ing power of wages is thrown out of 
line by either inflation or deflation. 
A restoration of the price level would 
avoid the long years of unemployment 
that are an inevitable accompaniment 
of deflation. 

If the pre-war trend of wages had 
continued to 1934 and if wholesale 
prices had remained at the 1910-14 


* Warren, G. F., and Pearson, F. A., Prices, 
pp. 196 and 208.—1933. 
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level, or 100, wages could be expected 
to be 144, which is the normal increase 
in purchasing power in 21.5 years. 

If wholesale prices return to the 
1926 level (146 when 1910-14 equals 
100), wages would be expected to be 
210. 

In 1926, city wages were 235, farm 
wages 171; wages of government 
employees 161; and college profes- 
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sors 157: Wages at the present time 
are in utter chaos. Many persons are 
working on farms and elsewhere for 
less than pre-war wages. Some 
workers are receiving almost as much 
wages as they received in 1929. A 
restoration of the commodity price 
level will gradually bring approximate 
equilibrium in wage rates for different 
kinds of work. 


TABLE 1, 


WARREN AND Pearson InpeEx oF THE GOLD VALUE OF THE DOLLAR AND PRICES 
OF 17 Basic CoMMopITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Per cent 
deprecia- 
tion in 
dollar 


Grains 
gold in 
dollar 


Prices 25 
industrial 
stocks, 
April 17, 
1933 = 100 


Price of 

17 basic 
commodities, 

April 17, 
1933 = 100 


Per 
cent 
above 
par 


Price 

of an 

ounce 
of gold 


$20.67 


21.26 
22.32 
23.20 
22.68 
22.57 
22.92 
22.97 
22.99 
22.57 
23.29 
23.71 
24.07 
24.28 
24.07 
24.40 
24.84 
25.03 
24.35 
24.30 
24.36 
24.65 
24.48 
24.55 
24.39 
24.08 
24.37 
24.03 
23.74 
23.73 
23.89 
23.98 
24.10 


100 


102 
108 
115 
111 
115 
117 
115 
115 
114 
116 
123 


100 


101 
106 
112 
112 
112 
115 
114 
118. 
115 


125 
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Price of Prices 25 
Percent Price Per 17 basic industrial 
Grains deprecia- ofan cent commodities, stocks, 
gold in tion in ounce above April 17, April 17, 
dollar doilar of gold par 1933100 1933 = 100 


13.8 23.99 16.1 130 136 
14.3 24.13 16.7 132 142 
15.3 24.40 18.0 135 148 
15.9 24.59 19.0 135 147 
16.4 24.72 19.6 138 144 
15.7 24.53 18.7 137 146 
15.6 24.50 18.5 138 152 
15.7 24.53 18.7 137 147 
oes eves ove 138 151 

16.6 24.78 19.9 139 150 
17.1 24.92 20.6 140 150 
17.5 25.05 21.2 141 151 
17.9 25.19 21.9 143 153 
18.8 25.46 23.2 145 153 
19.1 25.54 144 158 
17.4 25.04 145 154 
17.5 25.06 142 151 
15.8 24.56 141 144 
16.9 24.87 139 144 
24.89 ’ 139 145 

25.34 142 154 

18.6 25.41 152 
19.0 25.53 153 
19.8 25.78 149 
19.9 25.79 x 152 
25.83 ¥ 153 
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Like snails I see the people go 
Along the pavement, row on row; 
And each one on his shoulder bears 
His coiling shell of petty cares— 
The spiral of his own affairs. 


Some peer about, some creep on blind, 
But not one leaves his shell behind. 
And 1, who think I see so well, 
Peer at the rest, but cannot tell 
How much is cut off by my shell. 
ELeanor HAMMOND 
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Aud spiritual—mwho separates those two 
3u art, in morals, or the sortal drift, 
Gears up the bond of nature and brings death. 
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ExrzasetuH Barrett Brownino 


To my mind the right of Labor to organize and bargain 
collectively is an essential fundamental to sound national 
recovery and permanent industrial equilibrium. Only 
through organized unions with a national viewpoint can 
these legitimate rights of workers be effectively safeguarded 
and the social responsibilities and obligations of Labor be 
enforced through effective regulation. For this reason Sec- 
tion 7 of National Industrial Recovery Act safeguards the 
right of workers to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing free from 
restraint of employers. Schedule C of Code recently sub- 
mitted by iron and steel industry insofar as it provides for 


shop committees or company unions and insofar as it re- 


quires elections to be held on premises of employer and 
provides that final appeal in all disputes shall be carried 
to the head of the employer group, seems to me inconsistent 
with unrestrained right of collective bargaining as laid 
down in National Industrial Recovery Act. 


No provision in any code should be sanctioned which 
may be used to put limits on the rights guaranteed by Sec- 
tion 7 of National Industrial Recovery Act. Section 7 of 
that Act and Section 2 and Schedule C of proposed Steel 
Code must be considered in light of American legislative 
and judicial history of right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively and against the background of labor history of 
steel industry. The provisions of Section 2 and Sched- 
ule C of proposed Steel Code must be judged by improper 
uses to which they may easily be put. To safeguard en- 
forcement of provisions of Section 7 of National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, they should not be qualified by the 
provisions in the proposed Steel Code regarding employee 
representation plans. ‘These provisions in Section 2 and 
Schedule C should therefore be omitted from the Code. 


So-called collective bargaining provision in plan sub- 
mitted by steel industry direct violation of Article 7, Re- 
covery Act. Under that plan company will bargain with 
itself and not with Labor. Everything will tend to make 
so-called labor representatives conform to company’s 
wishes. 


My opinion that steel code representation plan not in 
harmony with spirit or specific provisions of Recovery Act 
and would not afford best basis for bargaining or enforce- 
ment. 
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In my opinion the provision in Schedule C of the Iron 
and Steel Industry Code that workers’ representatives 
“shall be chosen from among the employees” is a violation 
of the provision of Section 7 of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act which stipulates that all codes shall conform to 
the condition “that employees shall have the right to bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing.” 


Shop Committee Provision of proposed Iron and Steel 
Code violates Section 7 of National Industrial Recovery 
Act reasonably interpreted. Seems attempt to limit em- 
ployees in free exercise of power to choose their representa- 
tives declared in broad and unqualified language by that 
section. 


In my opinion the natural meaning of “Representatives 
of their own choosing” is that employees may choose whom 
they please. Iron Steel Code appears to restrict choice to 
employee representatives and exclude union officers. This 
would not conform to Act as above interpreted. 


The restriction placed upon workers freedom of choice 
in selecting representatives in Section 2 of the Steel Code 
together with Schedule C attached thereto would be in my 
opinion a clear violation of Section 7 of the Recovery Act. 
I should like to add to my statement my belief that para- 
graph 7 of Schedule C is in itself inimical and dangerous 
to public policy. The interests of public welfare require, 
it seems to me, that the final arbiter of a dispute between 
workmen and their employer should not be that employer. 


Restrictions in a code of workers representatives to em- 
ployees of a particular company seems to me to be in con- 
flict with Section 7 of the Recovery Act. 


The Iron and Steel Code appears by adroit wording to 
meet the letter of NIRA by quoting sections of the Act 
and affirming collective bargaining. 

However, by including in this constitutional document 
an interpretation that agreements between an individual 
firm and its employees constitutes the full and adequate 
meaning of collective bargaining and by details such as 
those relating to frequency and place of election of officers 
a framework of collective relations is set up which effec- 
tively limits the meaning of the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. 


Acceptance of proposed Section 2, though not directly 
prohibiting outside unions, would place government ap- 
proval on doctrine that company unions are better for 
workers than trade unions. This is contrary to the spirit 
of the Act and likely to defeat purpose of national cam- 
paign to raise wages. 
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I see no way of escaping the conclusion that the phrase 
“representatives of their own choosing” means exactly what 
it says—namely, that employees shall have the right to be 
represented by anyone they choose without restriction as 
to whether that person be a fellow employee or not. Sec- 
tion 4 of Schedule C impresses me as an attempt to usurp 
the powers of Congress and to use the code to withhold 
from the iron and steel workers a right plainly granted 
them by Act of Congress. 


Present proposal steel industry differs in no essential re- 
spect from typical company union employee organization. 
If they are to safeguard workers rights, pave the way for 
an increasingly effective industry and advance cause of 
human liberty, workers must be wholly untramelled by 
employer drafted regulations. 


Effort of employer in steel industry to substitute com- 
pany union for regular labor union violates spirit and letter 
of code provision of National Recovery Act. Members of 
company union are confined in election of officers to em- 
ployees of the company involved which restricts freedom 
and from standpoint of social justice lowers effectiveness 
of workers organizations. 


The employee representation plans endorsed in the steel 
industry code contemplate company controlled collective 
bargaining and virtually bar bonafide labor organizations. 
They are a very apparent violation of Section 7 of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 


My opinion is that the Steel Code violates the spirit of 
Section 7 of the National Industrial Recovery Act. First, 
company unions exclude the services’ of experienced and 
skilled labor negotiators in behalf of employees. Second, 
adequate protection of rights of Labor require organiza- 
tion on the basis of industries rather than by individual 
corporations. Since this is to be a partnership of employers 
and workers and since the employers are organized by in- 
dustries into trade associations, Labor should be likewise 
organized if a real partnership is to exist. Steel Code 
fosters class collaboration with Labor doing all the collabo- 
ration. Third, how can there be effective collective bar- 
gaining when ultimate decisions concerning industrial 
relations are determined by executives or only one party 
to the contract. 


Steel Code would fasten company union on workers as 
sole method of representation. If accepted by Administra- 
tion would make unionism of any other sort illegal in 
steel industry. This is direct contradiction of Section 7, 
Recovery Act. 
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Atvin Epwarp Moore 
Chapter IV 
Wasted Energy 


congregating again at the gas 

plant location. Mr. Knight 
sought the machinist and the preach- 
er’s son and found them in their car, 
with the pot-gutted old man sitting 
on the fender. 

““Mornin’!”’ the old fellow rasped. 
“Where'd ye sleep last night?” 

“We slept in a haunted house,” 
replied Mr. Knight. 

“Ha’nted. Whut’s th’ idy? Ain’t 
you got no respect atall for the 
spirits ?”” 

“The only spirit in that house was 
a bad spirit. It was alcohol. We 
found a bootlegger in it that had 
been playing ghost for the country- 
side.” 

“No?” said the machinist. 
you get any liquor?” 

“T didn’t want any. And I don’t 
want any,” said the scientist, with 
such firmness that the others rightly 
considered that the subject was 
closed. 

The scooped ground of the loca- 
tion looked naked and elemental. 
The teamsters by now were arriving 
with their horses and mules, and the 
rough carpenters were beginning to 
hammer on the concrete forms. Mr. 
Knight suddenly had a great desire 
in his heart for this honest, frank 
toil of man in mother earth, with the 
infinite sky above. He felt as though 
he had been cheated by these years 


By ne found the unemployed 


“Did 


* Continued from August AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 


behind schoolroom desks and in 
professors’ chairs since coming. to 
young manhood. Why could not 
society give every man a chance to 
work with his hands when he was 
young, without becoming chained for 
life to grueling toil? 

So it was that when he and Bob 
approached Pea-Vine, the straw boss, 
he was urged by a want other than 
the mere taking of food into his 
belly. He longed for an active, com- 
ponent part in the civilized scheme 
of things—to seize the crude entities 
of nature—earth and stones and 
trees and water—and bend them to 
the will of civilized man. 

But Pea-Vine was oblivious to this 
complicated desire. This longing for 
work was an old story to him, one 
that was becoming extremely bore- 
some with constant repetition. Every- 
one in the world wanted work. So 
he spoke his customary piece wearily 
in reply to Mr. Knight’s inquiry. 
“T don’t think there’s any work this 
morning. Come back tomorrow, 
boys.” 

“Do you think any of the other 
bosses might need men?”’ persisted 
Mr. Knight. 

Anything to get rid of them, 
thought Pea-Vine. Aloud he said: 
“Well you might ask the big boss— 
the big man over there with the straw 
hat. He’s the fuzzy one on the job.” 

Mr. Knight and Bob ventured into 
the presence of the great one. There 
they stood in silence, while he talked 
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importantly with various subordi- 
nates. At last he deigned to notice 
them. 

“Your straw boss said you might 
need some men this morning, sir. Is 
that right?” 

The man looked them over super- 
ciliously. He seemed strong as an 
ox, and his hands were like hams. 
“Men!” he sneered, eyeing Mr. 
Knight’s thin body of a professor and 
Bob’s youthfulness. “You don’t call 
yourselves men, I hope.” 

“I’m a man,” snapped Bob. “Just 
as good a man as you are. If you 
don’t believe it, ’'1i———” 

The boss was enraged. “Get the 
hell off this job!” he roared. “Get 
off and stay off. I’m tellin’ you now 
—and all your kind. There ain’t a 
lick of work here for any of you. Do 
you get that?” 

“T understand you fully,” said Mr. 
Knight, taking hold of Bob's arm. 
“There is no necessity at all for your 
shouting. Furthermore, you have no 
right to treat us like dogs, just be- 
cause we're asking for work.” 

“T’ll treat you like I damn please,” 
shouted the man. “There’s too many 
of you damned hoboes. You pester 
me from daylight to dark.” He 
angrily waved his fists at the mob. 
“Get off this location!” he roared. 
“Every last one of you. Get!” 

The crowd, sullen, cursing, dis- 
persed. Not a man had been hired 
from their ranks, although perhaps a 
dozen new men, who had been recom- 
mended by present workers, had been 
put to work. 

Back to the autogyro in the woods 
Bob and Mr. Knight trudged. There 
they held a council of war. 

Their quest for work seemed hope- 
less, and yet talk as they might of its 
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futility, they always returned to the 
same conclusion; they had to keep 
setking, begging, demanding employ- 
ment. Moreover they had to suc- 
ceed in achieving this well-nigh im- 
possible object soon for their little 
store of money was dwindling fast. 
If they had no job when it was en- 
tirely gone they solemnly foresaw 
their fate. In this locality—in fact 
in this section of the nation—where 
the great majority of the people were 
either in their situation or else work- 
ing for starvation wages, charity 
would not and could not take care of 
them. They would have only two 
alternatives: to steal or to starve to 
death. Even Mr. Knight for all his 
faith in the essential nobility and al- 
truism of man concluded that this 
reasoning was logical. 

They determined to hold their few 
dollars like misers, and to use no 
more gasoline in flying out of town 
to camp in deserted houses. They 
would have to take chances and camp 
with the autogyro amidst the curious 
and hungry throngs of Sandy Mesa. 

Mr. Knight suggested that they 
get out their collars and seek a white 
collar job. So after eating their mid- 
day meal of beans, they dressed in 
white-collar uniform and made their 
way to the Sandy Mesa business sec- 
tion. There they separated. Bob 
went to canvass the stores for work 
as clerk; Mr. Knight, somewhat 
against his desires, sought a job in 
the office of the Fineoil Company. 

The office was an unpainted, 
hastily constructed two-room build- 
ing. The chief clerk was inside, 
madly working calculators, type- 
writer and pencil. He was thin, 
stooped and wore glasses. 
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“Not much time to talk to you,” 
he said between strokes on various 
machines. ‘We're getting a payroll 
ready for the Fort Worth chief. I 
haven’t a vacancy, and I don’t think 
I will have any for some time. How- 
ever it is barely possible the Fort 
Worth chief, Mr. Muhlberg, may 
have one. I'll tell you what, you 
come back at noon and talk to him.” 

Somewhat encouraged, Mr. Knight 
returned to town and found Bob, who 
reported that there wasn’t a store in 
town that expected ever to employ 
another clerk. 

Mr. Muhlberg, the Fort Worth 
boss, Mr. Knight discovered at noon, 
was a tall, unhealthy-looking man, 
with an evil eye. 

“Yes,” he said, in response to Mr. 
Knight’s query, “I can always use 
good men. Just now I have a 
vacancy as payroll clerk. I want a 
very fast typist. How are you on 
the typewriter?” 

“Fairly fast. But my accuracy is 
better than my speed.” 

“What experience you had?” 

Mr. Knight told him, stressing the 
mathematical side of his varied ex- 
perience, but cannily leaving out 
reference to his college professor- 
ship. 

“Hanna,” said Mr. Muhlberg to 
the chief clerk, “do you have one of 
those blanks here?” Then turning 
to. Mr. Knight: “You live around 
here, I suppose ?” 

“No,” Mr. Knight said, hesitantly. 
“We're just camping—my brother 
and I.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Muhlberg in a 
most disconcerting tone, opening his 
mouth “Just touring, eh?” 

A sense of impending tragedy 
came to Mr. Knight. “No sir,” he 
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hastened to explain. ‘We're look- 
ing for work. We need work badly. 
If you could use me, I would work 
hard for you, for long hours, and 
I'll guarantee my work will be good.” 

“Don’t bother about the blank, 
Hanna. I see . Were you 
coming on to Fort Worth?” 

“No sir. We were intending to 
stay here in Sandy Mesa until we 
found work. You see we are about 
out of funds.” 

“About broke huh? Well .. . 
if you come on to Fort Worth, I'll 
be glad to interview you there about 
the job. It will depend on your ref- 
erences, ability to handle a_ type- 
writer, and so forth.” 

Mr. Knight gathered new hope. 
“T can do that all right,” he said, 
eagerly. ‘You could test me here, if 
Mr. Hanna has a spare typewriter.” 

“No, I don’t believe in those tests. 
You'd have to come to Fort Worth, 
and I’d give you a trial of a few days. 
But there’s no absolute assurance that 
you will get the job, if you do come.” 

Mr. Knight thought a moment. 
He and Bob did not have enough 
money to separate, for as long as 
they had the mattress between them, 
neither had to pay room rent. 

“How many miles is it to Fort 
Worth?” he asked. 

“One hundred and_ twenty-five. 
I’m driving it tonight,” replied Mr. 
Muhlberg. And then he hastened to 
add: “But I couldn’t take you along.” 

“All right, sir. Unless I come to 
tell you otherwise this afternoon, I'll 
be in your office by one p. m. to- 
morrow.” 

“All right. My address is 703 
Oil Building.”” Mr. Muhlberg turned 
away, and the incident was closed. 
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Mr. Knight returned to their camp 
in the dusky brush at the edge of 
town. Bob had built a fire and was 
squatted near it, spoon in hand, 
watching his pot of beans and salt 
pork in the flames. 

“What luck?” he asked. 

“I have a chance for a job—f I 
fly one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
to Fort Worth.” 

For a moment Bob was silent. 
Well he realized that the proposal 
was to gamble their last stakes. Then 
he said slowly, “I think you’d better 
take the chance. What kind of job 
is it?” 

Mr. Knight told him. “But what 
about you?” he asked. “You have 
a better chance to get common labor 
here. And although we could divide 
the beans and pancake flour, we 
could not divide the old mattress.” 


“T’ll sleep on the ground.” 


“No. I dislike to leave you here, 
out of money Anyway Bob, 
let’s not burn our bridges till we come 
to them. Let’s eat.” 

Beans, flapjacks and a few raw 
prunes comprised their meal. Then 
they piled everything back in the 
chuck-box and sat down to another 
conference. 

At last they decided to inquire of 
the bosses the following morning 
concerning the prospect of Bob’s find- 
ing work if he should stay; and if the 
bosses were not encouraging, both 
would go to Fort Worth and there 
risk their last cent on Mr. Knight's 
securing the job. 

The next morning they found that 
the bosses were distinctly discourag- 
ing. Pea-Vine, least hardboiled of 
the lot, stated that there would be no 
chance for a week at least. 
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“Well, we're going to Fort Worth 
to see about a job the Fineoil super- 
intendent has halfway promised me 
there,” Mr. Knight said. “If I don’t 
get it, we'll be back here in a week, 
entirely out of money, and then we'll 
just have to find work.” 

“There’s millions like you,” said 
Pea-Vine. “Hey Bill! Move it over 
a hair!” 


They bathed that forenoon in the 
Fort Worth River, changed clothes 
and flew on into town. Mr. Knight 
reported to the Fineoil office 
promptly at one o'clock. 

After waiting some time in the 
anteroom, the stenographer ushered 
him in. 

Mr. Muhlberg greeted him in a 
crisp, business-like way, talked with 
him a few minutes, inquiring further 
into his experience, ancestry and 
what-not, and at last gave him a 
blank form. 

“Go back to the hotel,” he said, 
“fill this out and mail it or bring it 
back in. Then I'll telephone you.” 

He turned to his work, and Mr. 
Knight gathered that he was dis- 
missed. 

He rose and walked out. Another 
problem now faced him. Mr. Muhl- 
berg had said return to his hotel. 
That meant he had to have an ad- 
dress. To date, their only hotels 
had been hay fields and deserted 
houses. An the same, reasoned Mr. 
Knight in his customary logical fash- 
ion, have no addresses. 

So he and Bob held another con- 
ference, on the sidewalks of Fort 
Worth. They found they had only 
four dollars and fifty-eight cents. At 
length they regretfully concluded to 
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spend one dollar on a tourist camp 
and give the street address and 
telephone number of the camp on the 
blank form. This they did. 

For three days they stayed at the 
camp, eating beans and pancakes, and 
walking miles in vain search for 
work. Bob swore that he had worn 
away part of the concrete curb sitting 
in front of the U. S. Farm Labor 
Bureau, and Mr. Knight talked until 
his tongue was tired, trying to con- 
vince the industrialists of Fort Worth 
that they needed another employee, 
when they were turning away hun- 
dreds daily. The town was in the 


depths of depression. 

On the morning of the third day, 
they sat down to their breakfast of 
beans and salt pork. Bob ate little. 

“T’m sick of this stuff,” he said, 
mournfully. 


“Let’s go home.” 

“What would we do there?” Mr. 
Knight demanded. “We might as 
well starve looking for work as sit- 
ting home in that deserted village 
with our hands folded. There cer- 
tainly isn’t anything there to do.” 

“We'd at least have somebody to 
cook for us,”’ Bob went on. 

“Yes, but would that somebody 
have anything to cook?” 

“Well, let’s go somewhere! That 
fellow won’t give you that job, and 
one more day, buddy, and we'll be 
begging.” 

“We'll live, somehow,” said Mr. 
Knight, with more confidence than he 
actually felt. “However, I do be- 
lieve we had better return to the oil 
fields. There, at least, are thousands 
of people like us—and we can camp. 
I suggest that we pack up, and then 
I'll go see that Muhlberg for the 
last time. If he hasn’t decided yet, 
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let him keep the damned job. He 
has kept us waiting here too long 
without a decision.” 

Bob marvelled at the curse word. 

“Good morning,” said the stenog- 
rapher when Mr. Knight and Bob 
walked into Mr. Muhlberg’s office. 

“Has Mr. Muhlberg decided as 
yet about that position?” asked Mr. 
Knight. 

“Yes,” she said in the smooth voice 
of a well-trained secretary. ‘I’m 
sorry, he has decided on another 
man.” 

“And he didn’t telephone me as he 
promised—when he knew I was 
anxiously waiting here—broke!” 

“No. He is an awfully busy 
man.” 

“Ask Mr. Muhlberg if he will see 
me, please.”’ 

She looked frightened. 
sure he won't see you.” 

“Ask him, anyway!” 

She went into the inner office 
where Mr. Muhlberg was nervously 
checking over a group of figures on 
a long sheet of paper. He frowned 
and went on scanning the column. At 
last he looked up. “What is it?” he 
rasped. 

“That man that came from Sandy 
Mesa for the job of pay clerk is 
outside, Mr. Muhlberg. He asked 
to see you, sir.” 

“Oh! That fellow. Can’t you see 
I’m busy? I got to get through with 
this work before the president 
comes.” He dragged out his massive 
watch. “You handle this matter 
Miss Jones. Get rid of him some- 
how.” 

“T am afraid of them, sir. 
look desperate.” 


“No, ’m 


They 
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“Good God!” Mr. Muhlberg 
flung himself out of his chair. “Will 
these unemployed ever quit pestering 
me? Where is he? Where is this 
man that’s trying to attend to my 
business ?”’ 

The stock market had dropped 
that morning, and Mr. Muhlberg’s 
spirits had gone with it to new low 
levels. His supercilious wife and 
daughter who had lived on the fat 
of the land so long that they felt 
it their just due had made matters 
worse by insisting that they could not 
dispense with their annual trip to 
Europe this year. 

Now Mr. Muhlberg vaguely real- 
ized that something was amiss with 
the economic system that had nearly 
crushed his father in the panic of 
1904 and that had made him a nerv- 
ous wreck at forty-five. But he would 
stand by that system to the last. To 
be sure it was cruel—even to him- 
self—but it was life, as he knew it. 
Moreover, he and his at last were 
somewhere near the top of the pile 
of fighting humanity. 

When he came out with his stenog- 
rapher, Mr. Knight noticed that his 
face was white, and he looked as 
though he expected a blow. “Mr. 
Muhlberg,”’ said the scientist, ‘“My 
brother and I have to work to live.” 

“Yes!” said the superintendent in 
a strained voice. 

“T want to know, sir, if you would 
kindly give me a note to one of the 
bosses at Sandy Mesa. It might 
help us to get work. We are on the 
point of starvation, and so is our 
family.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said, coldly, “but I 
don’t give such letters. It wouldn’t 
do you any good anyway.” 
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He turned away. 

“TI should like to ask you one thing 
more,” demanded Mr. Knight, 
angrily. “Why didn’t you telephone 
me? You knew we were on the point 
of starvation!” 

Mr. Muhlberg whirled. “You men 
get out of my office!” he cried. “I'll 
run my affairs as I damn please!” 

“You don’t give a damn whether 
we starve or not, do you?” shouted 
Bob. “For two cents I'd lay you 
out !”” 

“Get out of here I said!” cried 
Mr. Muhlberg. ‘Get out, or I'll call 
the police.” 

“Watch your temper now, Bob,” 
cautioned Mr. Knight. ‘“Let’s go. 
This man’s system is responsible for 
him. Our dog-eat-dog system of 
economics made him what he is. 
Let’s 7 

“Dog!” shouted Bob to Muhl- 
berg’s retreating form. ‘Yeah! 
That’s what you are. A damned son- 
of-a-dog!” 

“He’s calling the police,” said Mr. 
Knight. ‘“Let’s get out of here as 
quickly as we can.” 

He rushed Bob out into the ele- 
vator. 

Five minutes later they were blow- 
ing the dust of Fort Worth off their 
landing wheels. 

“We now have half a tank of gas 
and ninety-six cents,” remarked Mr. 
Knight. That should put us into 
Sandy Mesa. And there we camp. 
There we find work or we starve.” 

“We'll starve,” said Bob, gloom- 
ily. 

“Oh no, we won’t. And further- 
more I believe we won’t have to steal 
to get food. Things always take a 
turn for the better when they are 
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worst. What was it the Greek poet 
Euripides said? ‘In the worst of 
misfortune there is always a chance 
for a happy change.’” * 

“One thing I know,” said Bob. “J 
ain’t going to starve as long as there 
is corn and watermelons in them 
fields.” 

He waved his hand at the stunted 
corn just ripening beneath them. 

The scientist thought a moment. 
“Tt is as though we were in a jungle, 
Bob,” he said. ‘“You’ve been in 
jungles. Those dense swamps on the 
lower Sabine are semitropical jungles. 
Do you remember those crooked 
trails, through briars and dense 
bushes, where you can’t see ahead? 
After every turn you look and the 
way at the next bend seems abso- 
lutely closed. You don’t see how 
you can get through, but when you 
get to the next bend, you always see 
another short stretch ahead of you, 
where it is possible at least to hack 
your way through with a machete. 
You don’t ever quit or leave the trail 
because you can’t see your way clear 
ahead, do you?”’ 

“Well that is the position we are 
in now. Our American life is a 
jungle—a savage chaotic jungle, in- 
fested by beasts that fight each other, 
instead of cooperating with each 
other, for survival. And you and I 
—and all the rest of us unemployed 
—are traveling the faintest of paths 
through this jungle. We have to 
fight in it to survive whether we want 
to or not. And at every bend the 
way seems closed. But it really 
isn’t closed. All we have to do is 
to fight our way on to the next bend 
—and to the next—and to the next 
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—and finally we'll be out of all the 
hell of these terrible years.” 

“Like hell we will!” snorted Bob. 
“I won't be out. I never had a 
chance—and I never expect to! 
Knight luck, that’s what it is. Look 
at the Old Man back home. What 
chance did he ever have? Look at 
Mamma. Worryin’ herse’f into her 
grave. I tell you Isaiah I’m gonna 
turn Red one of these days—or else 
I’m gonna quit livin’.” 

“Quit living eh? Show the white 
feather to life eh? So you admit 
you’re licked! What a brave soldier!” 

“Hell yes, I’m licked. There ain’t 
nothing for me to do. There never 
was nothing for me to do, I was 
licked before I started.” 

“You can’t see ahead of the bend 
in the trail. That is what is the mat- 
ter with you. When we get there, 
I'll show you the next stretch—if you 
haven’t intestinal fortitude enough 
to look for it yourself, I’ll have to 
have enough intestinal fortitude for 
both of us.” 

Bob was puzzled. “What you mean 
—intestinal fortitude?” 

“T mean plain guts. If you had 
enough guts, you wouldn’t lie down 
in the fight. It’s a good thing I know 
you, Bob. Of course, you're just 
grumbling and it’s a good soldier’s 
privilege to complain. Just so you 
don’t quit.” 

“T ain’t quittin’. 
ain’t 1?” 

“You’re with me—what? 
did you say?” 

“You heard what I said, Isaiah. I 
aint’ got time to bother about Eng- 
lish. Just show me your fight. [I'll 
scrap with you.” 


I’m with you, 


What 
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“Good. Scrap for a job. That is 
the particular fight that is. before us 
now. Fight to live.” 

“How much money did you say 
we got left?” 

“We now have exactly ninety-six 
cents. When we get to Sandy Mesa 
we'll be marooned there.” 

As they flew over Dallas Mr. 
Knight had an inspiration. ‘“Bob,” 
he said, “you know these work 
trousers I bought from Montgomery 
Ward?” — 

“Yeah?” 

“I paid two dollars and ninety- 
eight cents for them. I thought I’d 
need them to work in. At present 
I believe I'll need to eat those 
trousers before I get a job. There’s 
a Montgomery Ward store down 
there in Dallas. I think I shall land 
and make them return my money.” 

“You can’t do that. You didn’t 
even buy ’em here you said.” 

“You know the old guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money back. 
They are a little too small—so I 
am not satisfied.” 

“But you bought the pants in Tyler. 
They won’t take ’em here.” 

“The same company is here as in 
Tyler. “And we're not going back to 
Tyler. I am going to land.” 

Bob looked at his cousin wonder- 
ingly. “Maybe you'll get it; I never 
could.” 

The Montgomery Ward store in 
Dallas occupied an enormous modern 
white stone building in the south- 
western part of town. 

The uniformed floor walker at the 
entrance directed them to the men’s 
furnishings department. 

““What’s the chance of getting a 
job here?” Bob asked. 


“None, sir. Absolutely none. We 
made a one thousand dollar cut in our 
payroll last week. Our business is 
the worst I’vé ever seen it.” 

Mr. Knight accosted the first clerk 
they met in the clothing department, 
a woman with the general washed-out 
appearance of a retail servant. 

“Whom do I see about returning 
these trousers ?”’ he asked. 

She hailed a man who was passing 
by. “Mr. Farris! This gentleman 
wants to return these trousers.” 

Mr. Farris took the pantaloons in 
question and examined them. 

“Do you remember what clerk you 
bought them from?” he asked. 

“T didn’t buy them here,” said Mr. 
Knight. “I got them from the Tyler 
store, and I find they are too small.” 

“Oh, Tyler. Why, I don’t think 
you can return them here.” 

“Why not? It’s the same com- 
pany. You guarantee satisfaction; 
I’m not satisfied.” 

“Come with me, sir,” said Mr. 
Farris. “I'll see the manager.” 

The manager was a_heavy-set, 
swarthy man of about middle age. 

“Mr. Roxby, here’s a gentleman 
who bought a pair of trousers in the 
Tyler store. He says they don’t fit 
and wants to return them here. He 
can’t do that, can he?” 

Mr. Knight waited with a tenseness 
which he strove to conceal. Out- 
wardly, he tried to appear a prosper- 
ous, unsatisfied customer. 

Mr. Roxby hesitated, eyeing the 
scientist. ‘“Well—” he said, “I don’t 
see how you can keep from giving 
him back his money. You have to 
do it.” 

He turned to Mr. Knight. ‘Do 
you want to buy anything else with 
the money.” 
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“No,” said Mr. Knight. “I want 
the money.” . 

Mr. Roxby wrote a brief note. 
“Give that to the cashier,” he said. 
“And call again.” 

With the money in hand, they glee- 
fully started for the door, neither 
saying a word. 

Once outside, they broke into 
chuckles. 

“You’re a good one,” said Bob. 
“T don’t see how you do it. People 
seem to do just what you want ’em to 
do. You make everybody think 
they’re better than they are.” 

“No, no better. Nor worse— 
we're all the same.” 

Sandy Mesa looked just the same 
as when they left it—a collection of 
shacks sprawling in the hot semi- 
dessert sands, with trucks and men 
forever rushing about like ants in an 
anthill. 

They went to the postoffice for their 
mail. Mr. Knight had several in- 
quiries about his death ray and Bob 
a letter from his mother. 

When Bob had finished reading the 
letter, he was silent and thoughtful. 

“What did Aunt Sara say?” in- 
quired the scientist. 

Bob handed him the letter. 
it yourself.” 

She told the usual story of priva- 
tion, of desperate struggle to keep 
her family alive, such as had been in 
her letters to Mr. Knight for many 
years. Dad Knight had not got a job; 
Clark, Minnie and their baby were 
still with them. There was talk that 
the Red Cross was going to issue sacks 
of flour to the unemployed. She did 
wish they would, for everybody was 
“having a hard time of it.” 


“Read 
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“T went to see Dr. Miller about 
those hurtings in my back,” she con- 
tinued. “I haven’t hardly been able 
to walk since you all left. Dr. Miller 
says its my rotten teeth—and if they 
don’t come out I won't ever get all 
right. I talked to Dr. Roundtree the 
dentist and he says it will cost me fifty 
dollars to pull them out and give me 
a new set. So I reckon there won’t be 
any chance. Anyhow I reckon I'll get 
along somehow. 

“Dad says tell you and Isaiah he 
caught a pretty mess of fish. 

Your mother, 
Sara Knight.” 


“Fifty dollars!” mused Mr. Knight. 
‘Maybe I could sell the autogyro for 
fifty—or a hundred.” 

“Oh, no. She ain’t your mother. 
I'll get the fifty myse’f somehow, if I 
have to rob me a bank.” 

“Anyway, we won’t turn that bend 
yet. Perhaps we can get a job before 
we come to it. I do dislike to sell the 
autogryro here. I wouldn’t get a 
fiftieth of its value—if anything at 
all. Red Cross flour—white, 
bolted flour, I suppose, with the germ 
taken out. That is what is the mat- 
ter with Aunt Sara now—trying to 
live all these years on white flour bis- 
cuits, syrup and salt pork. And 
worrying about the terrible conditions 
of her environment.” 

They went once more to the gaso- 
line plant and were surprised to see 
that whole buildings of tin had been 
erected on the location during their 
brief absence. Hundreds of men still 
waited—hoping, hoping for the job— 
that never materialized. But now 
they congregated at the dusty road- 
side, for huge, roughly painted signs 
were posted all over the location: 
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“Keep Out! This means you!” Ap- 
parently, the mobs had exasperated 
the boss too much. The signs seemed 
to make more concrete the barrier be- 
tween the employed and unemployed. 
On one side of the line was work and 
food; on the other idleness and star- 
vation. 

They sat down in the midst of a 
little knot of men. Two were in 
ragged overalls—farmers, enduring 
all in stoical silence—three others 
bore the stamp of city workshops. 

“Well, boys,” said Mr. Knight, 
“‘What are the chances of a job this 
morning ?” 

“Tf you had an Oklahoma license,” 
said a hawk-nosed man, cynically, 
“You’d get on. An old boy come 
down from Oklahoma yesterday and 
camped next to us—and the very first 
time he went out, he got on. Can you 
beat it? I been waitin’ here ten days, 
and not a chance!” He gave a hard, 
cynical chuckle. 

“(Maybe the boy from Oklahoma 
needed it more,” said Mr. Knight. 

“Couldn’t,” said the man, in the 
tone of one who has gone through and 
beyond the stage of mere desperation. 
Mr. Knight did not question him fur- 
ther. From constant repetition he 
knew the man’s tale beforehand, only 
there would be variations. 

“Let’s go and see Pea-Vine, Bob,” 
he suggested. 

The straw boss was very busy, di- 
recting a gang of dirty workmen who 
were erecting a wire fence. 

In reply to their query, he paused in 
his labors long enough to deliver his 
usual stereotyped speech. ‘Ain't 
nothin’ doin’ today, men. Come back 
day after tomorrow.” His tone was 


still that of one who has committed a 
piece to memory. 
“Day after 

Sunday, sir.” 

Pea-Vine looked surprised. ‘Oh! 
Is it? Well come back Monday. 
There’s no work tomorrow.” 

“How many men do you think you'll 
be able to put on Monday?” 

“Maybe one—maybe none.” 

“Do you remember we were here 
several days ago and I told you that 
Mr. Muhlberg of Fort Worth had 
halfway promised me a job as clerk 
if I went to Fort Worth?” 

“No, I can’t say Ido. There’s too 
many unemployed to remember any- 
body.” 

“Surely you can remember. I told 
you if I didn’t get the job from Mr. 
Muhlberg that I would be back here 
out of funds?” 

“Yeah. Seems to me, I remember 
somethin’ about it. But I haven’t got 
no time to talk to you now.” 

“‘We have to find work, sir. We 
just have to find work or starve. 
Won’t you try to remember us, and 
give us a chance if you put anybody 
at all to work Tuesday ?” 

“I can’t promise you anything,” 
said the harassed foreman. “There 
are too many millions like you. Any- 
how there’s no work today. Come 
back Tuesday.” With that he re- 
turned to his labors. 

““We’ll keep after them all,” said 
Mr. Knight as they left the location. 
“We'll camp here for good. We have 
enough beans for at least a week, and 
we'll fight it out along this one line— 
right here in Sandy Mesa.” 

When they returned to the mill, 
they were pleasantly surprised to find 
there the machinist and the preacher's 


Thats 


tomorrow? 
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son. They hailed each other joyfully, 
like old friends of a military cam- 
paign. 

“We're thinkin’ of leavin’ soon,” 
said the machinist, the owner of the 
Ford car. ‘We been here two weeks 
now and there ain’t a job an’ ain’t no 
prospect. How did you find it over 
in Fort Worth?” 

“Rotten,” said Mr. Knight. “All 
the factories and packing houses turn- 
ing off men. Don’t go that way.” 

“Any way’s better’n here.” 

“Any way’s as good as any other. 
You might as well stay right here. 
Spend your time running around and 
you never will find a job.” 

“Well, if the old Ford’ll take us, 
we're thinkin’ of goin’ out of here in a 
few days,” said the mechanic. ‘We 


got a good place to camp. You boys 
can share our lease if you want to.” 


‘“‘Where is it?”’ asked Bob. 

“It’s the third brush heap to your 
right off Broadway. There are a lot 
of trees in our yard. And there’s a 
neighbor next door—a man with 
’steen children—and he let us have a 
couple of old bed springs. You can 
have one of them. Boy, they shore 
sleep fine.” 

“We'll put our old mattress on the 
spring,” said Mr. Knight, ‘‘and then 
we'll be living in style.” 

Moving into their new dwelling- 
place occupied perhaps fifteen min- 
utes. They took out their cooking 
utensils and threw their mattress on 
the extra spring and the change was 
complete. They were near the main 
gulley of the town, which extended 
indefinitely down the rows of shining 
new derricks. The beds and tents lay 
on each side of the ravine in one long 
corridor of a gigantic, open-air hotel. 
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Bob nosed about and discovered a 
nearly extinct cooking fire and began 
replenishing it with wood. He blew 
onthe coals. The beans were already 
soaking. 

Mr. Knight took their empty lard 
pail and made his way to the com- 
munity well, the one thing supplied by 
the town to visiting tourists. It re- 
minded him of the wells of the Bible. 

A pink-faced, bare-footed little girl 
was laboriously drawing the bucket up 
hand over hand and emptying it over 
a tub at her feet. He saw that she 
had been unable to draw but a very 
small portion of the capacity of the 
bucket. Near a tent not far away her 
mother, a buxom woman with sleeves 
rolled to the elbows, was bent over a 
tub and washboard. 

Mr. Knight took the bucket from 
the shy little girl’s hands and drew 
several bucketsful for her. 

The woman came to help her little 
daughter carry the tub. She was 
strong, with a large and capable 
face—the peasant type that makes the 
world go around. Her blue eyes were 
brave and honest. 

She thanked Mr. Knight when he 
volunteered to help her carry the 
burden. 

“Yes, sir,” she said, after the water 
was delivered to the tub, “times is 
worse’n I ever seen ’em. We been 
camped here three months and my 
husband jes the other day got a job. 
And him an expert roughneck too— 
been roughneckin’ fer oil fields fer 
twenty years. If I hadn’t a-took in 
washin’, I don’t know how we’d a-ever 
lived through it.” 

“There is no doubt that times are 
terrible,” agreed Mr. Knight, “but 
they are bound to get better if the 
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people ever get better. We have pun- 
ished ourselves by our own way of 
life. For one thing, we have been too 
selfish. Each of us has wanted all he 
could get with a minimum of coop- 
eration with his fellows.” 

“Yes, sir. That’s right,” said the 
woman. But it was patent she did 
not understand. 

She turned to her washing, and he 
left her with the hollow sound of her 
rub-board in his ears. 

Bob had the fire blazing merrily 
and the beans were boiling fast. Mr. 
Knight tested their newly acquired 
springs. 

“By Euclid!” he said joyfully. 
“We're going to sleep well tonight. 
One has to do without things to ap- 
preciate them.” 

“Yeah, if them kids next door will 
leave us alone,” commented Bob. 


The children who lived under the 
next-door tree indeed were a noisy 
lot. There were seven of them, the 
oldest about fourteen years old. 
Every one had hair the color and 
texture of blanched straw—exactly 
the same shade as that of their fat, 
slow-moving mother. 

The father was a tall, pinched- 
faced man, who slowly surveyed the 
world with steady, melancholy eyes. 
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He came over presently, shoved his 
hat on the back of his head, spat out 
a chew of tobacco, and began to talk. 
He droned on for a long time in a 
steady drawl in which was neither 
hope nor hopelessness. 

“The cheapest oil-field I ever seen,” 
was his conclusion. “Been rough- 
neckin’ for ten years an’ I never had 
to wait so long fer a job. We're 
gonna be starvin’ purty soon now.” 

As he finished, his words were dra- 
matically illustrated. One of his chil- 
dren, a little round-faced boy, had 
been drawn to the fire by the odor of 
the cooking beans. 

“Daddy,” he said pleadingly. “I 
wisht we had some beans.” 

“Do you boys happen to know 
where there’s a _ pea-field around 
here ?”’ asked the father, without visi- 
ble emotion. “I want to pick my chil- 
dren some peas.” 

“No,” said Mr. Knight. “But you 
can have half those beans. We are 
sick of them anyway.” 

The following day they tramped 
from cotton field to cotton field, until 
they were too weary to walk any 
more. Every boss had the same an- 
swer. ‘More men than we can use 
now, boys. Come back next week.” 


(To be continued) 


SAND DUNES AND SEA 


Blue skies and bluer sea with its white teeth showing, 
Gold dunes made sweet by yellow jasmine growing, 
And over sand and sea a keen wind blowing. 


Gray skies and grayed days and the years swift going, 
Youth’s golden dunes all white with winter’s snowing . 
And in my heart the bitter wind of memory blowing. 


Joun RicHARD MorELAND 





EMPLOYMENT GAINS CONTINUE 


ports for the first part of August 
show another gain in employ- 
ment. Since the first part of July, 


2 yeney union unemployment re- 


four-tenths of one per cent of the 
membership has gone back to work, 
according to our preliminary weighted 
figure. This is a very small gain, but 
it exactly equals the gain from June to 
July according to the final July figures. 


Although 23.7 per cent of the union 
membership were still out of work in 
August (first part), unemployment is 
considerably below last year’s August 
level. Our weighted- figures since 
March are as follows: Per cent of 
union membership out of work: 
March, 26.6; April, 26.1; May, 25.8; 
June, 24.5; July, 24.1; August, 23.7 
(preliminary). 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 


All Trades 1928 18 18 16 
1929 15 14 12 
1930 sas @ wt 
1931 27 26~ «25 
1932 31 30 31 
1933 34. 34 == 333 
Building Trades 1928 39 «638 = 32 
1929 33 34 29 
1930 43 41 40 
1931 52 52 S50 
1932 63 63 65 
1933 7.lUCCO 
Metal Trades 1928 16 16 12 
1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


Printing Trades 


All Other Trades 1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


3s i @& .; 2 tt & 2-2 
11 > Fetes 2&2 eS 
20 20 22 @ 21 24 22 #23 21 
25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
31 32 34 33 32 31 32 SB 32 
33 31s 331 


3 2h YD 21 #23 27 
3 8 6 @ 23 32 «25 
37. 37 39's: 39 42 45 
48 48 50 Si 54 59 52 
61 62 64 64 67 

68 67 66* 


12. 10 13 9 
7 
21 20 
32 30 
45 45 
45 


5 
4 
7 
13 
21 
23 


8 
7 
16 
17 
23 
19 
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Our August figures were reported 
just as the drive for the Blue Eagle 
and blanket code was beginning. 
Many firms had not had time to 
make adjustments and hire new work- 
ers. It is to be hoped that gains made 
under the Blue Eagle during the full 
month of August are much greater 
than those indicated by these figures. 
For unless men and women go back to 
work in much larger numbers this fall, 
we shall enter the winter dull period 
with a very slim reserve of buying 
power to support business and mil- 
lions of workers will still be unem- 
ployed. 
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Nevertheless, the continuing return 
to work of our members in the last 
five months is encouraging, even 
though the gains have been small. 
The gain in August shows that the 
summer dull season has not halted 
reemployment; often unemployment 
increases in August. Since March 
nearly three per cent of our member- 
ship who were unemployed have gone 
back to work. 

The return to work is going for- 
ward in most of the industries report- 
ing to us. In building, metal trades, 
theatres, railroads, shipping, food in- 
dustries, manufacturing, service and 
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1. Reports from the same unions for two months. 





EMPLOYMENT GAINS CONTINUE 


trade small gains in employment were 
reported for August, but in no case 
were the gains large enough to put 
more than 4 per cent of the member- 
ship back to work, and in most cases 
those returning were between one and 
two per cent of the members. In spite 
of these gains, 66 per cent are still out 
of work in building, 53 per cent among 
professionals (chiefly musicians), 45 
per cent in manufacturing, 42 per cent 
in metal trades, 38 per cent in the- 
atres, 34 per cent in shipping, 32 per 
cent in clothing and textiles and 22 per 
cent in printing. Three trades re- 
ported worse unemployment in Au- 
gust—clothing and textiles, teamsters 
and truck drivers, and street rail- 
roads. 
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The report for cities shows em- 
ployment gaining in 16, no change in 
one, and worse unemployment in 
seven. Unemployment _ increased 
again in the automobile centre of De- 
troit, and in the midwest—St. Louis, 
Omaha, Denver and San Antonio; in 
Atlanta unemployment has increased 
each month since May. New York 
City unions report the worst unem- 
ployment this month, with 43 per cent 
out of work and no improvement since 
April. Several other cities report 


very high unemployment—Cleveland, 
38 per cent; Pittsburgh, 35 per cent; 
Detroit and Jersey City, 34 per cent; 
Philadelphia, 33 per cent. 

A most encouraging part of this 
month’s record is that our unions are 
reporting many new members. 





Prices, by George F. Warren and 
Frank A. Pearson. John Wiley & 
Sons, N. Y., 1933; 386 pp. Price, 
$3.90. Reviewed by C. R. Whit- 
tlesey, Princeton University. 


No one is more largely responsible 
than Professor Warren for the high 
reputation enjoyed by the agricultural 
college at Cornell. When, in collab- 


oration with a colleague, he turns 
his hand to a more general subject it 
is natural that he should continue to 
be particularly concerned with the 
agricultural ramifications of the prob- 


lem treated. But in spite of this 
slight bias the book under review 
possesses great interest and value for 
the general reader. Moreover, it is 
reputed to have played an important 
part in determining the financial poli- 
cies of the present Administration. 
The purpose of the book is an- 
nounced in the preface to be, “to add 
something to the science of economics, 
something to the dissemination of 
knowledge, and to help individuals 
with their immediate problems, so 
that they may adjust their affairs to 
the probable economic weather.” A 
short chapter entitled ‘Investments 
when the dollar is unstable” is de- 
signed to meet the last of these pur- 
poses. But it is in the fulfillment of 
the second and not the first or third of 
the aims that the book justifies itself. 
An abundance of graphs and tables 
show, in such a way that he who runs 
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may read, the history of price move- 
ments both generally and by groups 
in this country and abroad, changes 
in the volume of production of goods 
and of gold, fluctuations in bank 
credit, the course of real and mone- 
tary wages and salaries, of wealth, 
debt, taxation, interest rates, stocks, 
bonds, and what you will. 

In the course of-their main argu- 
ment, the authors examine various 
points of general economic import. 
They give a clear discussion of the 
role of price in the economic order; 
they show that the dangers of tech- 
nological changes are exaggerated; 
they devote considerable attention to 
problems of wages; and they demon- 
strate the fallacy of a general reduc- 
tion of output. 

All of this is directed toward estab- 
lishing the authors’ contention that 
the battery that keeps the modern 
economic machine running “is the 
medium of exchange—money. When 
money is stable in value, the machine 
works well. When inflation occurs, 
it runs too fast. When deflation oc- 
curs, it stalls, sales stop, unemploy- 
ment is common, and there is starva- 
tion in the midst of plenty.” 

From a study of prices and produc- 
tion they proceed to an analysis of the 
effects of price changes. They deal at 
some length with the disturbances in 
the economic structure occasioned by 
changes, either upward or downward, 
in the level of prices. They point 
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out the changed distribution of wealth, 
the upset relationships among differ- 
ent price groups, the chaos in the 
channels of trade, and the chaos in 
the geography of prices. In defend- 
ing inflation from some of the more 
violent attacks against it, they call at- 
tention to the fact that extreme in- 
flation such as occurred in Germany is 
the exception rather than the rule, and 
they remind us that the depreciation 
of the dollar in terms of purchasing 
power over goods was less during the 
Greenback episode than it was during 
the Great War when we remained, 
nominally at least, on the gold stand- 
ard. 

It is the downward movement of 
prices that draws their sharpest barbs, 
for they maintain that nobody benefits 
by deflation. They contend that 
creditors are apt to lose more through 
default than they gain through the 
increased purchasing power of such 
payments as are received, and that the 
lag of wages on the downward move- 
ment of prices is more than offset by 
the retardation of business activity. 
This leads to the conclusion that while 
stabilization of the price level is the 
ideal it may be well to run the risk of 
a certain amount of inflation rather 
than incur the danger of deflation. In 
any case, if we are to have an early 
improvement in conditions “the price 
level must be raised to the debt level” 
before we consider stabilizing. 

Several different ways of restoring 
the price level are mentioned—expan- 
sion of the currency, remonetization 
of silver, symmetallism, and revalua- 
tion of the dollar. The last seems to 
have their particular endorsement. 
As a means of providing a perma- 
nently stable standard of value they 
suggest a managed currency or the 
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“compensated dollar” which would 
be redeemable in an amount of gold 
varying according to an index of com- 
modity prices. The treatment is some- 
what less realistic and convincing on 
the constructive side than it is on the 
side of analysis and attack. 

Numerous specific criticisms could 
be offered, but a few will suffice. The 
conclusion drawn from the index num- 
bers for the period 1870-1914, that 
commodity prices can only remain 
stable if the world’s stock of mone- 
tary gold increases at an even pace 
with the production of commodities in 
general, is not justified. The writers 
evince altogether too rigorous an in- 
terpretation of the quantity theory 
of money. There is a_ tendency 
toward over-simplification or worse, 
as where (p. 367 and passim) the col- 
lapse in commodity prices in 1929 is 
ascribed to the attempt of different 
countries to return to the gold stand- 
ard. There are various slips in points 
of fact: France did not suspend the 
gold standard throughout the Napo- 
leonic wars. England was off the 
gold standard from 1797 to 1821, not 
1816. Experience with bimetallism is 
relatively recent; prior to the end uf 
the eighteenth century gold and silver 
circulated as dual currencies and not 
as bimetallism. 

Let it be said, in conclusion, that 
this is a valuable and thought-pro- 
voking book, and eminently worth- 
while. It says many things that 
needed saying and on the whole it 
says them very well. If, at times, it 
also says certain things that are not 
altogether accurate, this is a reminder 
that the book is important as a popu- 
lar rather than as a scientific contribu- 
tion to a highly controversial subject. 
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DIsPLACEMENT OF MEN By Ma- 
CHINES, by Elizabeth Faulkner 
Baker. Columbia University Press, 
1933; 284 pages. Price, $3.50. 
Reviewed by Glenn A. Bowers. 


Once in a “blue moon” there is 
published a book on industrial rela- 
tions, based on facts, not opinions— 
on years of diligent study, not mere 
wishful thinking. Such a book is that 
of Dr. Baker, here inadequately re- 
viewed. 

The printing industry, in which the 
earliest of worker organizations in 
America came into existence and in 
which mechanization has progressed 
to a very high degree, is a logical one 
for study of the effects of the machine 
on amount and nature of man-power 
involved in it. Although Dr. Baker 
is cautious in warning the reader 
against the unsoundness of assump- 
tions that the same conditions and 
conclusions pertaining to printing 
press work would apply with equal 
force to other industries and occupa- 
tions, one cannot avoid the speculation 
that a close similarity would be found 
between the circumstances of the 
printing industry and those of other 
industries in which there has been 
large growth in volume of production 
and steady increase in the use of ma- 
chine power. 

This study is first a contribution to 
the methodology of students of indus- 
trial problems affecting the lives and 
livelihood of workers. It presents a 
type of analysis which places greater 
emphasis on the true understanding 
of what is happening in industry than 
on the mere setting up of pretty charts 
and tables which impress the reader 
but leave him in the dark as to the 
meaning of it all. Dr. Baker’s analy- 


sis is not only clear but extremely in- 
teresting reading. 

The one most striking conclusion 
is that in printing pressrooms, par- 
ticularly in the leading printing cen- 
ters, New York and Chicago, the in- 
creasing use of labor-saving machines 
has not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding decrease in number of men 
employed. In other words, the in- 
dustry has generally absorbed the 
men displaced by machines into the 
growth and expansion of work to be 
done. Thus, so far as pressroom 
workers are involved, it may generally 
be inferred that increased mechaniza- 
tion has not aggravated the problem 
of unemployment. Dr. Baker, as I 
understand, has intended no such con- 
clusion since that is speculation involv- 
ing many other factors than those 
observed in her study. 

The point is well established by 
Dr. Baker’s research as well as by 
other evidence from twentieth century 
industry that production per worker is 
greatly increased in amount by the 
utilization of mechanical power and 
routinization of processes of work. 
The crux of the question lies in the 
rates of increase of volume of pro- 
duction and of number of workers 
available for work or dependent upon 
industry for a livelihood. If the 
worker population would decrease at 
the same rate as per capita production 
increases, the supply would auto- 
matically adjust itself to the demand. 
In light of many other related factors 
no such automatic adjustment can be 
made except in pure theory. 

Going beyond Dr. Baker’s data, it 
seems pertinent to observe that mech- 
anization in industry after industry is 
utilizing fewer workers in proportion 
to output in each succeeding decade. 
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Although there may be as many or 
more workers in each of these indus- 
tries as before, the net result is fewer 
jobs in relation to workers available. 
The well-known argument is that 
newer industries are springing up to 
absorb the surplus; but here the evi- 
dence is very meagre. The argu- 
ment falls down in face of an increas- 
ing surplus of workers in good times 
as well as in bad times since the 
World War. 

Herein lies the problem of unem- 
ployment. Wage-earners and their 
families must live in depression years 
as in periods of industrial activity. 
Regularization of employment be- 
tween seasons is at least partially 
practicable; but the regularization of 
income through systems of reserves 
appears to be an essential accompani- 
ment of industrial and social progress. 

Differences of opinion there may 
be as to the source for building such 
unemployment reserves and as to the 
political or industrial machinery 
through which they are to be accumu- 
lated and administered, but on one 
point there is less disagreement: the 
cost of unemployment is an industrial 
burden and the logical place to assess 
it is at the source, namely, a payroll 
charge. To me, it is relatively unim- 
portant whether or not the voluntary 
or compulsory assessment is divided 
between employer and worker since, in 
the last analysis, it is a part of the cost 
of the product. It is probably less 
costly to make a single deduction from 
the total wage bill, or single addition 
to it, if you choose to call it that; on 
the. other hand there is a substantial 
psychological advantage to all con- 
cerned if the cost is “jointly” borne, 
however theoretical that distribution 
of burden may be. 


An apology is due Dr. Baker for 
the intrusion of remarks which go far 
beyond the scope of her book. In 
these days of gratuitous opinions, this 
license is taken because the issues sur- 
rounding the mitigation of unemploy- 
ment rest in the last analysis on the 
lessons drawn from “Displacement of 
Men by Machines.” 


How Workers FInp Joss. A study 
of four thousand hosiery workers 
in Philadelphia by Dorothea De- 
Schweinitz. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1932; 199 pp. Price, 
$2.50. Reviewed by Walter B. 
Jones, University of Pittsburgh. 


This inquiry into the methods by 
which workers in the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry obtain employment in 
Philadelphia is much more than the 
major title of the book implies. It 
includes a study of four thousand 
workers in the hosiery industry, the 
conditions which attract them, the 
development of the industry and 
something of its present status, and an 
analysis of the occupations within the 
industry, wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of work. At least half of the 
book is devoted to this industrial 
description. 

While this study is an analysis of a 
rather specialized industry, it will be 
of primary value to full-fashioned 
hosiery workers and manufacturers, 
to vocational counselors concerned 
with the direction of young boys and 
girls, to other employment bureau of- 
fices, to personnel officers, and to all 
those concerned with better means of 
putting the worker in touch with his 
job. 

Miss DeSchweinitz sent two ques- 
tionnaires to hosiery workers during 
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the spring and summer of 1930. They 
were distributed by eighteen firms and 
- were answered by four thousand per- 
sons. This is approximately 20% of 
the hosiery workers in Philadelphia. 
Two questions with reference to the 
technique arises which may have a 
bearing on the details of this study 
but which may not alter its major 
aspects. They are (1) that only 8% 
answered every question and (2) that 
privacy in answering the questions 
was far from complete. In the first 
case one may question the validity of 
the sampling, and in the second case 
the accuracy of statements which 
would jeopardize the worker’s posi- 
tion. In many cases the superin- 
tendents did not pass out envelopes 
with the questions and the question- 
naires were returned directly to the 
superior officers. 

The findings of the study reveal an 
intimate picture of such items as kind 
of work, ratio of men to women, age, 
marital status, nationality, length of 
service, source of labor supply, and 
methods of securing employment. An 
interesting chapter on the description 
of the occupations within the hosiery 
industry introduces one to such occu- 
pations as knitter, transfer bar top- 
per, looper, seamer, examiner and 
mender, boarder, and pairer. Wages, 
hours, and working conditions are re- 
ported. This chapter is taken quite 
largely from Woodruft’s study. 

If the investigation was meant to 
answer the question “How workers 
find jobs,” the investigator must have 
been somewhat disillusioned when it 
was discovered that employment 
agencies play such a small part in pro- 
viding workers for this industry. The 
need for coordination and reorgani- 
zation of labor agencies in Phila- 


delphia and employment bureaus in 
general is very ably discussed. 


Findings of the Study 


The findings show that 75 per cent 
of the jobs are skilled or semiskilled. 
There are 16 men to every 23 women 
employed. The workers as a whole 
are young—4o per cent being under 
twenty-one years of age and only 20 
per cent over thirty. Fifty-two per 
cent enter the industry under eighteen 
years of age. Below average age is 
explained primarily by the recent ex- 
pansion of the industry. Half of the 
men employed are married while only 
one-fifth of the women are married. 

The industry seems proud of the 
fact that the workers are primarily 
an American group, 80 per cent being 
born in the United States whereas 
only 40 per cent of workers in other 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries are native born. The length of 
service is comparatively short, 46 
per cent being under two years and 
86 per cent under six years. 

The largest source of labor supply 
is from school. Since 52 per cent 
enter the industry under eighteen 
years of age, one assumes that most 
of these workers have not been grad- 
uated from high school although 
there is no indication of the last 
grade completed. This places a tre- 
mendous responsibility on the voca- 
tional counselors in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The industry itself is no upstart. In 
1929 the value of its output in the 
United States was over three hundred 
million dollars and this production in 
1929 was 439 per cent of the amount 
in 1919. 

The answer to the title of the book, 
“How Workers Find Jobs,” is re- 
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THE ORDER OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS 


ported as follows: 58 per cent through 
friends or relatives, 23 per cent apply 
directly at the mill, 3 per cent through 
advertising, 2 per cent through em- 
ployment agencies, and others from 
miscellaneous sources. 


THE ORDER OF RAILROAD TELEGRA- 
PHERS: A Study in Trade Union- 
ism and Collective Bargaining, by 
Archibald M. Mclsaac. Princeton 
University Press, 1933; pp. xx and 
284. Price, $2.50. Reviewed by 
Louis Aubrey Wood, University of 
Oregon. 


Provocative of immediate interest 
in this volume, because of its contribu- 
tion to the growing literature on em- 
ployment problems, should be its 
admirably-detailed description of the 
ways in which by a succession of tech- 
nical changes, introduced over a 
period of more than thirty years, the 
lot of workers in the communications 
service of the railroad industry has 
been affected, and the steps that have 
been taken by the trade union in the 
field, the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers, to control such changes, or, at 
least, alleviate their more distressful 
results for the benefit of its member- 
ship. About 1900, began the exten- 
sive substitution on the railroads for 
message transmission of the telephone 
for the telegraph. To meet this 
situation, the Order soon opened its 
ranks to telephone operators, and by 
adroit bargaining in a rising labor 
market, brought its membership 
through the crisis with additions to 
its numbers and few wage reductions. 
Then came the gradual adoption on 
the part of various carriers of auto- 
matic printers, which, despite any- 
thing the union could do, forced the 
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displacement of many relay men, or 
their assignment to less remunerative 
tasks. Latterly, in a declining labor 
market, has occurred the applications 
of automatic signalling devices on 
roads of greater traffic density, and 
of remote train control at points on 
certain lines, each of which has led to 
the entire displacement of groups of 
workers under the telegraphers’ 
schedules. 

The advance of mechanization 
would appear to make the outlook 
dark for the telegraphers’ organiza- 
tion, but Professor MclIsaac warns 
against undue pessimism. He points 
to the firm foothold which, through 
extension of jurisdiction, the union 
has secured among station service em- 
ployees and operator clerks, neither 
of whom have been hit by technical 
changes. He seemingly believes that, 
should it husband its resources and 
retain its closely-integrated character, 
the union must have a future of con- 
tinuing usefulness. 

From the standpoint of labor sup- 
ply, the union apparently during its 
lifetime has been able to help itself 
by gaining some measure of control 
over admission to the craft. With 
this in view, early in its history, it 
strove to acquire authority over 
methods of furnishing instruction in 
telegraph operation. Also, it aided 
in the development of the seniority 
principle on the railroads, and, to 
guard itself against infiltration from 
non-union territory, encouraged the 
establishment of another union in the 
field of commercial telegraphy, with 
which it might have an entente 
cordiale. | 

The book provides an account of 
the structural form and government 
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of the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers which for its comprehensiveness 
and lucidity on these themes excels 
anything yet written on the subject 
of the standard railroad organiza- 
tions. By an evolutionary process, 
because of the wide distribution of its 
membership on each carrier, the 
Order is shown to have slowly 
adopted the system division as its 
basic structural unit. Railroad teleg- 
raphers, therefore, tend to think in 
terms of large-sized locals. The au- 
thor has estimated that seventy-five 
per cent of the Order’s system divi- 
sions have a membership of six hun- 
dred or more, while some have an en- 
rollment of several thousand. With 
the passage of time, the president of 
the Order is seen forfeiting certain of 
his powers to the Board of Directors, 
but still may be said to exercise more 
authority than in the majority of na- 
tional and international unions. While 
he occasionally confers with system 
chairmen, he is mainly responsible for 
the formulation of the union’s policies 
and its program of action. He must 
sanction all strikes, and the disburse- 
ment of strike funds rests exclusively 
in his hands. It is revealed that the 
Order has little confidence in the use 
of the general referendum, and, on 
the basis of Professor Mclsaac’s 
statement that eighty per cent of all 
proposed measures fail of adoption 
at its conventions, must be regarded 
as legislatively conservative. During 
the past twenty years, the dues pay- 
able to the international have re- 
mained unaltered, whereas, on ac- 
count of added business, those pay- 
able to the system divisions have been 
mounting. Since 1905, the expenses 
of delegates to conventions have been 


defrayed from a special fund in the 
international treasury, and now con- 
stitute a charge against it of ap- 
proximately a dollar per member a 
year. Inits protective fund the union 
had, in 1930, an amount equal to 
more than twelve dollars per member. 

The chapters devoted to a descrip- 
tion and analysis of the collective 
bargaining activities of the union, al- 
though well-illustrated, are somewhat 
less satisfactory than other portions 
of the book. Stress is here laid upon 
the fact that, in contradistinction to 
the method devised by the train and 
engine service brotherhoods of deal- 
ing regionally with the carriers, the 
telegraphers’ organization has bar- 
gained almost exclusively with rail- 
road management on a system basis. 
The reasons given to explain the ac- 
ceptance of this policy have not been 
made clear. How far has it been the 
result of the telegraphers’ desire to 
pursue an independent course? How 
far has it been dependent upon an un- 
derstanding of the advantages of sys- 
tem bargaining that the author has 
set forth? Or how far, as he perhaps 
too cautiously admits, has it been 
shaped into form through the unwill- 
ingness of management to surrender 
decentralized negotiations, and the 
handicap of the union bargaining un- 
der conditions which cannot readily 
be standardized? The record sup- 
plied of the Order’s strike experiences 
and its facile use of the threat to strike 
is illuminating. A further elucidation 
of its present-day attitude on strikes 
would have been helpful. The effect 
upon its status of employee represen- 
tation plans has been treated fully, 
but the question of its relation to 
union-management co-operation has 
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CROSSES 


been dismissed too lightly. The Order, 
it may be mentioned, has been off- 
cially pledged to a cooperative ar- 
rangement on a leading American 
carrier since 1924. 

Chapters on wage problems and 
questions of hours of service are rich 
in informative data, and are mani- 
festly the result of careful research 
effort. The variableness of the work 
performance of those who make up 
the dozen or more classes covered by 
the telegraphers’ schedules is depicted, 
and the degrees of success achieved 
and failure encountered by represen- 
tatives of the Order in their attempts 
to secure anything like standard wage 
rates adequately recounted. The au- 
thor is of the opinion that much of 
the work done by the diverse elements 
composing the telegraphers’ craft 
would be susceptible of scientific 
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measurement, and that the road to- 
ward fairer standards of wage pay- 
ment should lie in that direction. 

Part I of the book is of historical 
import, portraying the vicissitudes 
of the Order from the time of its 
small beginnings in 1886 until the con- 
temporary era of depression. Like 
many American unions it has had its 
periods of turbulent, internal dissen- 
sion accompanied by the repudiation 
of officials, but happily none of these 
have torn it asunder. Upon three 
occasions it has had some trouble with 
dual unions. A commendable fea- 
ture of the historical survey is the 
separate treatment given to the devel- 
opment of the Order in Canada. 
Professor Mclsaac’s volume might 
well provide a model for the compila- 
tion of similar studies of other na- 
tional or international unions. 


CROSSES 


Scorned, spurned, and mocked I’ve been, 
Derided and defied, 

And I have been betrayed by one 
For whom I would have died. 


One cross I thought so bitter 
No greater could befall, 
Until I learned they suffer most 
Who have no cross at all. 


SIsTER MIRIAM 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


North Atlantic Section 


Material reported in this section is taken 
from reports submitted for the month of July. 


T Augusta, Maine, cotton, 
woolen and lumber mills have 
hired additional workers, as 

has the shoe factory, writes Walter B. 
Baker. Workers in the cotton mill 
got a 10 per cent wage increase. None 
of the industries have shortened 
hours. Workers in the Maine Sea 
Board Paper Company have been or- 
ganized. 


The Howe Scale Company at Rut- 
land, Vt., has a rush order that will 
take about three months to complete. 
This firm pays low wages. No other 
business is doing anything at pres- 
ent. Longer hours seem to be the 
goal. Educational facilities will be 
maintained.—C. H. Warp. 


All the unions at Marlboro, Mass., 
are urging workers to get into the 
organization of their respective craft 
in order to advance their interests 
under the N. R. A., writes John T. 
Tucker. Shoe are our principal prod- 
uct. The unemployed are faring very 
badly, as there is no work being 
started to take care of the skilled 
labor. It looks as though our schools 


would be curtailed as there is a seri- 
ous difficulty in getting loans in ad- 
vance of taxes. Our governor has 
suspended the labor laws relating to 
the employment of women and chil- 
dren. 


Work in the woolen mills at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., has picked up, writes 
Charles H. Smith. Some are oper- 
ating on two shifts. We are putting 
in a water system and the unemployed 
are given work on it. Efforts are be- 
ing made by the writer to organize 
the barbers and clerks. 


Workers are being taken on in the 
cotton, silk and woolen mills, and in 
most of the small shops at South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., writes Michael 


J. McLain. A 12% per cent wage ~ 


increase was given workers in the 
thread mill. Some departments are 
operating on the six-hour shift. Our 
central labor union has appointed a 
campaign committee. The paper- 
makers held a mass meeting July 16. 
Quite a few of those out of work 
have found employment. Educational 
facilities will be maintained. 


At Providence, R. I., textiles have 
employed more workers and increased 
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wages from 10 to 40 per cent; brew- 
eries are adding to their force. The 
textile plants work two shifts of 40 
hours each. Jewelry manufacturers 
are busy under the N. R. A. The 
central labor union held a mass meet- 
ing July 26 to interest workers in 
joining their respective organizations. 
Jewelry is exported. More than one- 
half of the families have been taken 
off the relief here. The engineers 
have open meetings once a month 
at which motion pictures are shown. 


The felt factory and steel mill at 
Albany, N. Y., have taken on addi- 
tional workers, writes John J. Dillon. 
Work is still very slack in the build- 
ing trades. The city is giving three 
days work a week to the unemployed. 
We have good laws protecting our 
children. 


At Elmira, N. Y., there are no 
signs of the industries calling back 
workers, writes Harry B. Martin. 
Our organizing committee is endeav- 
oring to get all workers into the 
union. The American Sales Book 
Company is moving several presses to 
Niagara Falls. Printers and stereo- 
typers went on strike at this plant 
three years ago and are still out. 


Textiles and breweries at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., are taking on workers, 
writes George F. Gebhardt. Garment 
and textile workers have had wage 
increases and shorter hours. Mer- 
chants and industrialists in general 
are behind the Recovery Act. Or- 
ganized Labor is holding special open 
meetings at which educational discus- 
sions take place in an effort to inter- 
est all in unionism. Educational fa- 
cilities will be maintained. 
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South Atlantic Section 
Textiles at Asheville, N. C., have 


taken on additional workers and have 
given wage increases, writes Clyde 
Carscaddon. Commercial printers, 
textiles and lumber have taken ad- 
vantage of the National Recovery 
Act through their trade associations. 
Textiles, leather and paper are used 
for foreign trade. There are still a 
large number out of work. All schools 
in the state have cut their term to 
eight months, and many teachers have 


been laid off. 


All the textile mills and ice plants 
at Charlotte, N. C., are putting peo- 
ple back to work, writes G. J. Ken- 
dall. Wages in textile and dry clean- 
ing have been increased. Textile em- 
ployers are busy under the Recovery 
Act. The unemployed are making 
out fairly well. We are now voting 
on school matters. 


The local textile mills at Greens- 
boro, N. C., have taken on a few em- 
ployees, writes Charles M. Gaskill, 
but have doubled the operations per 
man to make up the difference—it is 
the worst stretch-out in the South. 
Wages in two of the textile plants 
were cut 10 and-20 per cent in May 
and June, and now have been in- 
creased 5 and 10 per cent. Good 
results are being obtained by the 
organization committee of the cen- 
tral body. We have just had a strike 
of the unemployed against the ad- 
ministration of relief. Teachers’ sal- 
aries have been reduced on the aver- 
age of approximately 50 per cent, 
making the average pay of a teacher 
$80 a month. Many of them have 
not received their salaries in full to 
date. 
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At Bath, S. C., L. James Johnson 
reports that the textile industry has 
not employed new workers, but many 
old employees have had their work 
stretched out and others laid off. July 
17 the mills started operating eight 
hours a day and dismissed many 
workers. The mills are partly pay- 
ing the minimum wage of the textile 
code, and have already violated the 
textile code as to overtime. Local 
No. 1687. has been making a drive 
for new members and are getting in 
many as a result; local No. 1683 has 
increased its membership and a new 
local union of textile workers has 
been organized at Graniteville. Those 
out of work are not getting anything 
from the R. F. C. Union members 
who are working help those who are 
without work. 


At Anniston, Ala., the textiles have 
taken on additional workers and have 
shortened hours, writes Paul D. 
Trammell. We are organizing new 
locals throughout the district and 
membership in the machinists’ union 
has increased. Soil pipe and high 
pressure pipe are produced for for- 
eign trade. If the state legalizes the 
sale of beer, I believe we will be able 
to maintain our educational stand- 
ards next year. 


The Southern Railway shops at 
Florence, Ala., have taken on work- 
ers, writes R. J. Bailey. There have 
been no wage increases or shortening 
of hours. All are cooperating under 
Industrial Recovery Act. Educational 
facilities will be maintained. Only 
those over 16 years of age can find 
work with the textile concerns. The 
writer organized a textile union and 
a common laborers union. 
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Miami, Fla., is a tourist city and 
industries here are small, writes F. 
J. Reed. Beer is creating some work 
and there are many new retail stores. 
There is some made-work rendered 
possible by Federal aid for the unem- 
ployed. 


This is the dull season at St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., writes V. S. Herring. 
The A. G. C. contractors are prepar- 
ing their code and will submit the 
same to the government shortly. Lo- 
cal dry cleaners and laundries are 
sending in their codes. The painters 
union has called an open meeting and 
other crafts intend to follow suit in 
order to organize new unions. The 
service crews of unemployed men 
work 32 hours a week for $4. The 
educational budget has been greatly 
reduced but it is hoped that.an eight 
months’ school term can be assured. 


Meat cutters at West Palm Beach, 
Fla., had a wage raise from $25 to 
$30 a week, writes Charles J. Par- 
melee. The general building con- 
tractors and the hotel and retail mer- 
chants associations are active under 
the N. R. A.. Carpenters of this Dis- 
trict have called special organization 
meetings and other locals are prepar- 
ing to follow suit. The R. F. C. 
help given the unemployed is not 
enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Educational standards will 
be maintained. 


The embroidery industry, which is 
our most important one at Mayaguez, 
P. R., is taking on additional workers, 
writes Sixto A. Pachco. Organization 
activities are being carried on among 
these workers. Their product is used 
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for foreign trade. Educational facili- 
ties will be maintained. We are 
making every effort to have child 
labor eliminated. 


Middle Western Section 


None of the industries at Winni- 
peg, Canada, writes W. E. Stubbs, 
are showing any improvement, al- 
though the shopmen of the two 
railways will work 12 days in July 
instead of 10 days a month as in the 
past year. One retail store has start- 
ed closing at eight on Saturday in- 
stead of ten, which is the usual clos- 
ing hour for retail stores here. Bar- 
bers are holding district meetings. 
Printers and teamsters are trying to 
build up their organizations. Over 
8,000 families are on direct relief. 
Single men are taken care of by the 
Dominion Government. Schools 
open September 5 with teachers tak- 
ing a 30 per cent cut in wages. The 
law is that the school board put 
their tax demands before the city 
council to be included in taxes and 
the city must pay the school board re- 
gardless of tax collections. Children 
must attend school until they are 14 
years of age, and both male and fe- 
male are protected by minimum wage 
laws from 14 to 18 years of age; 
after 18 the law applies only to fe- 
male workers. 


The Company, 


Ontario Paper 
Macaroni Company, public utilities 
and some few construction jobs are 
taking on workers at Thorold, Can- 


ada, writes S. A. Stephins. The pa- 
per manufacturers are talking strong- 
ly of forming a Canadian organiza- 
tion. This is a great fruit belt and 
we ship all kinds of fruit from here. 
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The unemployed at present are mak- 
ing out very well. Educational 
standards will be maintained. 


The lumber industries at Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn., have increased 
wage rates 15 per cent and the paper 
mills 10 per cent, writes Harold 
Reich. The office staff in the paper 
mills received a 25 per cent wage in- 
crease. Education will be maintained 
next year. 


The Buick and Chevrolet Motors 
Companies at Flint, Mich., have tak- 
en on additional employees, the form- 
er giving a wage increase of 5 per 
cent and the latter working three 
eight-hour shifts five days a week, 
writes George W. Starkweather. Em- 
ploying printers are active under the 
National Recovery Act. Automo- 
biles are produced for foreign trade. 
Schools will be in session for nine 
months next year. Children have am- 
ple protection here. 


Many men at Flint, Mich., have 
received employment the past few 
weeks and the welfare committee has 
dropped from caring for 5,300 fami- 
lies to 3,600, writes B. A. Knight. 
The writer has been housing direc- 
tor for the city welfare for about two 
years. The Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany has raised wages and shortened 
hours. This motor company is busy 
with its code. Educational facilities 
will be maintained this next year. 


It is rumored at Houghton, Mich., 
that the mines will put more miners 
back to work shortly, writes Edward 
Schuster. Wages have been increased 
by the mining companies 30 and 40 
cents a day. Copper and lumber are 
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We Are Not 
“Painless Debtists” 


The following excerpts are taken from an article by William Trufant Foster in the 
July, 1933, issue of the North American Review: 


“The right of the wage-earner 
and the white-collar man to bor- 
row money in small amounts is 
unquestioned. But this right does 
not include the privilege of borrow- 
ing it at less than it costs the 
lender. Even those of us who pat- 
ronize the ‘painless dentist’ do not 
require him to achieve his miracle 
by transferring the pain to his 
own jaw. Yet this is apparently 
what legislators expect of lenders 
whom they direct to confine con- 
sumer loan charges to six or eight 
per cent. “This is hurting me worse 
than it is you’ is now generally re- 
garded as a paternal fable, no 
longer to be taken literally by 
either the spanker or the spanked. 
It could be truthfully invoked, 
however, by any lender who lent 
money on time at six or eight or 
even ten per cent. No lender in 
his senses would do it, and no bor- 
rower in his senses would expect 
it. Yet year after year legislators 
go on telling bankers that they 
must do it, and bankers go on 
wearily perpetuating the fairy tale 
that they dodoit. * * * 

. + 


os 


“The only usury law in the 


United States which faces the fact 
that consumer credit is expensive 
credit is the Uniform Small Loan 
Law, sponsored by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and now opera- 
tive in twenty-five states. This 
law not only calls a debt a debt, 
but it calls it a high-priced debt. 
The Small Loan Law’s idea of con- 
sideration to a borrow is to greet 
him, not with a narcotic squad, 
but with a steam drill. It assumes 
that anyone who is able to sit up 
and fill out an application for a 
loan is in sufficiently robust con- 
dition to endure hearing what the 
loan will cost: Nothing stops the 
small loan operator from his brutal 
announcement: ‘A loan up to $300 
will cost you three and one-half 
per cent per month on the unpaid 
balance.’ If the eligible borrower 
retains consciousness under this 
blow, the transaction proceeds 
apace. If, on the other hand, the 
borrower exhibits signs of ‘six per 
cent’ hysteria, he is bowed out to 
find some ‘painless debtist’ whose 
romantic attitude toward facts is 
more nearly in consonance with 
his own. 
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“It might be better, perhaps, if 
small loan companies did not lean 
quite so heavily on their irre- 
proachable social background, the 
Russell Sage Foundation; if they 
would take a little more time to 
sit down and expound a few basic 
facts about consumer credit prices 
to an unenlightened public. On 
the other hand, there is something 
admirable about their ‘take it or 
leave it’ attitude. To lend a half 
billion dollars a year in amounts 
averaging $150 requires time and 
effort. The lenders have little en- 
ergy left to explain to critics that 
the difference between three and 
one-half per cent a month paid to 
a small loan company and ‘six per 
cent, plus an investigation fee and 
a fee for bookkeeping and a charge 
for penalties,’ paid to a commercial 
or an industrial bank is often more 
a difference of phraseology than of 
percentage. * * * 


* * * 


“The only time-payment inter- 
est maximum which is fixed by law 
is that set by the Small Loan Law. 
Under this law, three and one-half 
per cent a month may be charged 
for loans of $300 and under, repay- 
able in instalments. This three and 
one-half per cent a month is com- 
puted, not on the original princi- 
pal but on the actual principal-of- 
the-month. If the loan is repaid 


more rapidly than the contract re- 
quires, the charge for interest falls 
in proportion. The companies op- 
erating under this law are not per- 
mitted to deduct a discount in ad- 
vance, or to charge fees of any 
sort. If the face of the note is 
$200, the borrower carries away 
with him a check for $200. If, by 
any chance, he should be able to 
repay the loan in fifteen days, he 
should pay only fifteen days’ in- 
terest at three and one-half per 
cent a month. He pays for what 
he gets, and he gets what he pays 
for. There is no mystery about 
eitheramount. * * *” 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements 
will be mailed on request to the Division 
of Research.) 
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produced for export trade. Those 
out of work are about half starved. 
Educational facilities will be main- 
tained while the money lasts, but we 
do not expect to have a full school 
term. 


At Kalamazoo, Mich., the paper 
mills are taking on additional work- 
ers, writes E. M. Curry, and have 
shortened hours of work. Bakeries 
and paper mills are busy with codes. 
Paper products are used for foreign 
trade. The unemployed are receiving 
aid from various units of the govern- 
ment. Forty teachers were laid off 
at the end of the school term, and it 
is doubtful if educational facilities 
will be maintained up to their usual 
standard this coming year. 


The Dells Paper and Pulp Com- 


pany and the Gillett Rubber Com- 
pany at Eau Claire, Wis., have taken 


on additional employees, writes 
Charles Burdick. The furniture and 
refrigerator company gave a wage in- 
crease. Efforts are being made to 
organize brewery workers and bar 
tenders. A great many idle are fed 
by the city, and some are given em- 
ployment in relief work. Educational 
facilities will be maintained. 


The stove and paper industries at 
Hamilton, Ohio, have hired addi- 
tional employees, but have not in- 
creased wages or shortened hours, 
writes Stanley Ogg. Steel, iron, 
paper, contractor’s associations and 
retail merchants are active under the 
National Recovery Act. We are try- 
ing to get all locals started on organiz- 
ing campaigns. Machine tools, bank 
vaults, sugar mill machinery and steel 
products are for export trade. Educa- 
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tional standards will be maintained 
next year. We have adequate pro- 
tection for child labor here. 


At Marion, Ohio, all local indus- 
tries, especially the iron and steel, are 
adding workers to their payrolls, 
writes C. A. Bolin. Cuts in wages 
ranging from 60 to 70 per cent were 
made, and now a raise of 10 per cent 
has been given. Shovel manufactur- 
ers and those making farm machin- 
ery have taken advantage of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. The local 
workers of all trades and occupations 
are moving rapidly toward organiza- 
tion in trade unions. As a result of 
the determined efforts of organized 
labor the lot of the unemployed 
workers is being gradually made more 
tolerable. A three months’ reduction 
in the school year is being contem- 
plated. 


The silk and steel mills at Marion, 
Ohio, are taking on workers, writes 
A. E. Frazier, and steel workers have 
been given‘a 15 per cent raise in 
wages. Hours have been shortened 
both at the silk and steel mills. The 
unemployed are making out better 
than they have been. 


At Middletown, Ohio, the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills, paper and bag 
factories are taking on additional 
employees, writes Gus Miles. Em- 
ployees at steel mills received a 15 per 
cent wage increase; workers at the 
Laurence Bag Factory, a 10 per cent 
increase. Hours:in the steel mills 
were reduced from 8 to 6, and the 
paper mills from 12 to 8. All em- 
ployers are busy with codes. Iron, 
paper and tobacco are used in for- 
eign trade. The city is doing a good 
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job for our unemployed and is co- 
operating with our trades council. 
Educational facilities will be main- 
tained. 


Nearly all of the building indus- 
tries at Toledo, Ohio, and the Anton 
Steel Blast Furnaces are taking on 
employees, writes Otto W. Brach. 
Hours are being lengthened to speed 
up production to avoid Recovery Act. 
Retail trades are drawing up a code 
on the basis of $900 for women and 
$1,800 for men. We are holding 
meetings nightly and otherwise are 
progréssing fairly well. Auto and 
steel accessories are used for foreign 
trade. The unemployed are being 
fed by the city, and there is much dis- 
satisfaction among them. Educa- 
tional standards will be maintained; 
we have a wide-awake teachers’ un- 
ion here. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company and The Republic Iron and 
Steel Company have taken on work- 
ers, increased wages and it is rumored 
that the work week will be 40 hours, 


writes Edward W. Miller. All em- 
ployers are busy to take advantage 
of N. R. A. Tailors, dry cleaners, 
steel, dairy and rubber workers are 
busy strengthening their unions to 
deal with employers under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. Metal prod- 
ucts are produced for foreign trade. 
There are still thousands out of work, 
but the building trades have been hit 
the hardest, with no improvement in 
this line of work. It is doubtful if 
educational facilities will be main- 
tained this year. Our assembly adopt- 
ed the minimum wage law for women 


and children. 
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Hard road construction at Belle- 
ville, Ill., is tied up on account of a 
dispute as to the price of cement, 
writes Albert Towers. Our gover- 
nor will not pay the price asked by 
the cement company, and the cement 
company will not lower its price. Five 
stove manufacturers attended a meet- 
ing for a code in the stove industry. 
Eight hundred garment workers will 
meet July 14, and they are sending 
George Slater from Chicago to the 
meeting to try and organize them. 
The day force in the local flour mill 
joined the brewery workers. All were 
laid off two days later by the firm 
which objected to their efforts to cr- 
ganize. We expect trouble at this plant 
and protests have been filed with the 
Department of Labor at Washington, 
and with General Johnson, N. R. A. 
Administrator. Workers are daily 
seeking information regarding joining 
unions. 


The Illinois Steel, Acme Steel and 
Ingersoll Press Steel Companies are 
taking on employees, writes H. C. 
Diehl. We are trying to organize 
the United States Steel Plant at Gary, 
Ind., as well as the Indiana Harbor 
and South Chicago Steel Works. In 
South Chicago over 5,000 have been 
taken off the relief list and given 
work. No children are working in 
industry here. 


At East St. Louis, Ill., the Ober- 
Nestor Glass Company, the Ameri- 
can Steel Company, the breweries 
and several railroads are calling back 
employees, writes F. R. Rauch. Our 
central body has taken an active part 
in organizing and has made progress. 
Several local unions have increased 
membership materially. The unem- 
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ployed are supplied food on work re- 
lief by the State Emergency Relief 
Commission. Educational facilities 
will be maintained. — Illinois ratified 


the Child Labor Amendment. 


Organized labor’s attempt to have 
a representative on the County Re- 
covery Act Board at Lincoln, IIl., 
was ignored, writes R. E. Dickson. 
The amount allowed those out of 
work ranges from $1.50 to $2 per 
week. Educational facilities will be 
maintained. Some hard road work 
will be resumed. 


The steel mill, two potteries, brass 
works, two garment factories, in fact 
all industries at Kokomo, Ind., are 
taking on new life, writes H. E. Vin- 
cent. The steel mills gave a 10 per 
cent raise and say they will shorten 
hours. Wage increases are slow. 
Metal polishers and others are en- 
deavoring to do something to take 
care of their interests under the N. 
R. A., but progress is rather slow. 
Every effort will be made to maintain 
educational standards. 


Steel, pottery, automotive and flint 
glass establishments at Kokomo, Ind., 
are putting on additional employees, 


writes Fred C. Blacker. Wages of 
steel workers were increased 10 per 
cent, and efforts are being made to 
organize steel employees. Metal pol- 
ishers have increased their member- 
ship. The unemployed are decreas- 
ing in number and families on the 
county have decreased to such an ex- 
tent that the local commissary may 
be abandoned. Educational facilities 
will be maintained. 
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In compliance with the N. I. R. A. 
blanket code all industries at Des 
Moines, Iowa, are preparing to put 
additional workers in their various 
establishments, writes W. B. Ham- 
mil. It has been rumored but not 
confirmed that some employers are 
cutting hours and raising wages to 
intimidate employees from  union- 
izing. All employers are advised 
by their trade associations to sup- 
port the National Recovery Act, and 
are getting busy to that end. All 
locals are busy increasing their mem- 
bership. Clay products, threshing 
machines, medicine, chemicals, face 
powder and cream, hosiery and ce- 
ment are used in foreign trade. The 
unemployed are leading a miserable 
existence, and this whole community 
is feeling the depression with in- 
creased severity day by day. Our 
educational funds were cut more than 
20 per cent by the last legislature, 
but at its meetings we will work to 
have this reduction set aside. 


None ofthe industries at Dubuque, 
Iowa, have taken on additional em- 
ployees, writes John T. Quinn. One 
overall factory gave wage increase. 
We are talking to nonunion men try- 
ing to start new locals and are hav- 
ing an open meeting to be addressed 
by Senator Murphy, who will explain 
the Recovery Act. We have to fight 
the reconstruction men to get any 
kind of pay for those out of work. 


The Trades and Labor Assembly at 
Sioux City, Iowa, writes L. E. Gar- 
nett, have signed up over 2,000 un- 
ion cards recently and expect to add 
the same number within another 
week. We have reorganized the bak- 
ers, teamsters, packing house employ- 
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Eenching fish by 


RADIO TELEPHONE 


“Fisherman’s luck” becomes good luck, when Marine Radio Telephone 
helps with the catch. This Western Electric equipment sends boats where 
the fish are running best—brings them into port when the market is best! 
It keeps fishing company executives ashore in close touch with captains at 
sea—makes for more profitable operation. 

Marine Radio Telephone is one of a large family of Western Electric 
sound transmission products. Others are: broadcasting equipment, police and 
aviation radio telephone, talking he icture apparatus, sound amplifying and 
distributing equipment, aids for the hard-of-hearing—all backed by more 
than 50 years of Bell Telephone making. 


Western Eleciric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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ees, and are working on the garment 
workers. Efforts to organize the 
clerks will be made shortly, Pack- 
ing houses are adding workers. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
raised wages 10 per cent. We are 
fighting all the time to have the pre- 
vailing wage scale paid the unem- 
ployed. 


None of the industries at Arkansas 
City, Kans., are taking on workers, 
writes Abe Garrison, and none have 
increased wages. Some of the men 
at the Shell Refinery are working six 
hours a day at the hourly rate. Oil, 
flour, wheat and packing house prod- 
ucts are used for foreign trade. Edu- 
cational facilities will be maintained 
next year. 


In preparation for the fall move- 
ment of grain the railroads are add- 


ing a few men in their car depart- 
ment at Grand Forks, N. Dak., writes 
Lawrence J. Maro. The state mill 
and elevator have increased wages 
from 3 to § cents per hour, but have 
reduced hours from 8 to 6, with re- 
duction of two hours pay. We are 
holding general meetings with unem- 
ployed workers and encouraging 
their affiliations with their respective 
trades. Small quantity of flour is 
milled for foreign trade. The county 
furnishes meager relief for those out 
of work, but has utterly failed to 
provide employment through public 
works. Some departments of the 
schools have been eliminated, and it 
is expected that some grades and per- 
haps the high school will be on only 
part time. North Dakota ratified the 
Child Labor Amendment. 


The Minot, N. Dak., city, county 
and local enterprises have increased 
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wages, writes H. C. Kiehn, but none 
of the industries have taken on em- 
ployees. An organization campaign 
is in progress to take advantage of 
the National Recovery Act. The 
Child Labor Amendment passed. Ed- 
ucational facilities will be maintained 
next year. 


At Muskogee, Okla., the Pure Oil 
Company and the Muskogee Iron 
Works have taken on additional 
workers, writes T. A. Wisdom. Some 
of the merchants have shortened 
hours. Structural iron and ore are 
used in foreign trade. Those out of 
work are making out fairly well. Edu- 
cational facilities will be maintained 
next year. 


While none of the industries at 
Okmulgee, Okla., have yet reduced 
hours of work, William Rea writes 
that they are expected to do so in the 
near future. Oil industries have tak- 
en advantage of the N. R. A. and 
working on a code. The writer is 
working for the perfection of a cen- 
tral body‘. Oil is produced for for- 
eign use. The unemployed are liv- 
ing from hand to mouth. Educa- 
tional facilities will be maintained. 
The Child Labor Amendment has 
been ratified. 


Painters at Okmulgee, Okla., have 
just signed an agreement calling for 
$1.25 per hour, six-hour day, five- 
day week, writes O. W. Byford, and 
the contractors are willing to go 
along with us. The building and loan 
companies are closing out a few home 
owners. A federal labor union has 
been organized, and several others 
are in the making. The glass facto- 
ries are now running, and the oil busi- 
ness is on the upgrade. 
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Whether on Pullman, 
Coach or Gondola 


The ‘‘will to please’? must be a part of 
every Baltimore & Ohio service to the 
communities along our line. 


Willing service makes friends—grud¢g- 
ing service loses them, and it is our 
friends that we must depend upon for 
business. 


No habit is so expensive as surliness— 
nothing pays such big dividends as a 
ready smile. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is a big organiza- 
tion—big enough to meet every trans- 
portation need of the thousands of cities 
and towns that we serve—yet not too big 
to take a personal interest in the satis- 
faction of each passenger and shipper, 
regardless of the dollars represented. 


Only our best is good enough. 


Baltimore & Ohio 







































































Breweries at Omaha, Nebr., have 
taken on additional employees, writes 
W. C. Godwin, but there have been 
no increases in wages or shortening 
of hours. All crafts are busy trying 
to get the unorganized into their 
ranks. Those out of work are not 
faring very well. Educational facili- 
ties will be maintained. 


Gulf States 
The Lane Cotton Mill at New Or- 


leans, La., is taking on workers, 
writes Edwin Peyroux. A few wage 
increases have been given, but no 
hours of work have been shortened. 
Practically every business is behind 
the Recovery Act through trade asso- 
ciations. Meetings are held every 
night by the central body and build- 
ing trades council. The unemployed 
get $1.50 a day. 


The oil companies at Longview, 
Tex., are taking on additional em- 
ployees, writes R. J. Quick, and have 
raised wages 10 per cent and short- 
ened hours. There has been a low- 
ering of all membership fees as an 
inducement to join the unions. Cot- 
ton is exported. Educational stand- 
ards will be maintained. 


The refineries at Port Arthur, 
Tex., are taking on more workers, 
writes J. W. Sipole. Printers have 
shortened their working hours. Re- 
tail merchants and master printers 
have gotten together through their 
trade associations under National Re- 
covery Act. Machinists and refinery 
workers are adding new members to 
their roster. Refinery products are 
produced for foreign trade. Educa- 
tional facilities will be maintained. 
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John Allen writes that all the in- 
dustries at Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., 
seem to be waiting for a ruling from 
the N. I. R. A. as to wages and hours. 
There has been a slight improvement 
in the building line, but it is mostly 
on repair jobs. In a few instances 
wages have been increased 5 per cent. 
The building crafts are advocating 
the six-hour day and the five-day 
week. The Chamber of Commerce 
is urging business men to join and 
stand loyal to their associations and 
cooperate with the N. I. R. A. The 
painters are holding open meetings 
each week, and the prospects for a 
large increase in membership are 
good when work opens up. Those 
out of work are barely existing, and 
are picking up odd jobs at any price. 
Educational facilities will be main- 
tained. 


At Waco, Tex., B. F. Shearod re- 
ports that some 15 to 25 laborers 
have found work on the new post- 
office building. The carpenters are 
calling a'mass meeting. The bakers 
are active in their association under 
the National Recovery Act. All un- 
ions are trying to increase their mem- 


bership to protect themselves under 
the Act. 


Mountain States 


Hours of work have been short- 
ened for workers at Crosby, Wyo., 
on highway and other government 
work, writes William Barham. Mem- 
bership in the different locals has in- 
creased slightly. Those out of work 
are getting some federal relief and 
some work in the beet industry, but 
the latter is only temporary. Educa- 
tion has remained the same so far. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 989 


The organization committee of the 
central labor union at Ogden, Utah, 
is endeavoring to start new unions 
of workers and help others, writes 
T. E. Myers. Our unemployed are 
worse off than they have been at any 
time, as there is very little work and 
what there is is at low wages. All 
indications are that educational facil- 
ities will be maintained. 


F. A. Noller reports slight sea- 
sonal gains in some cases at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, but wages have not been 
increased nor hours shortened in any 
of the industries. Building contrac- 
tors, markets, cleaners and dyers, 
bakeries, etc., are active under the 
N. R. A. to have codes for their in- 
dustries. Efforts are being made to 
organize retail clerks, but undoubted- 
ly these men are discouraged or mis- 
informed by employers and progress 
is very slow. Painters have lowered 
initiation fee to new members. Cop- 
per bullion and other mine products 
are produced for foreign trade. Re- 
lief for the unemployed has been re- 
duced two-thirds, and the outlook is 
bad. The minimum wage law for wo- 
men and minors passed the legisla- 
ture. 


Pacific Coast 


The local fish canneries at San Die- 
go, Calif., are taking on additional 
workers, writes Stanley McGue. The 
bakers’ hours were reduced from 72 
to 48 hours weekly, and all bakeries 
were affected by this hourly reduction. 
All local employers associations are 
active under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. The Federated Trades 
and Labor Council, headed by Presi- 
dent Hertman, is having a drive cov- 
ering all industries. Canned fish and 





cotton are used as exports. There is 
no improvement in. the relief situa- 
tion—community chest funds are ex- 
hausted, and the county funds greatly 
cut. School funds have been reduced 
and a number of teachers dismissed. 


While some wage increases of 5 
per cent have been reported at San 
Diego, Calif., this does not return 
wages to normal, writes E. H. Dow- 
ell. Theaters and newspapers are 
cutting wages. All employer groups 
are holding meetings to prepare codes 
of fair practice and are trying to ig- 
nore employees. Organized labor is 
holding from three to five organiza- 
tion meetings nightly, and are meet- 
ing with splendid results. Marble 
and onyx products, canned fish, soap 
powders, etc., are used in foreign 
trade. The County Welfare Depart- 
ment is swamped with requests for 
relief —the Community Chest was 
forced to suspend most of its work 
due to exhausted budget. Teachers’ 
pay and personnel in all school de- 
partments reduced to minimum. All 
schools will remain open, but morale 
of employees is at low ebb and is 
bound to reflect on pupils. 


Outside of workers employed dur- 
ing the fruit season none of the indus- 
tries at Stockton, Calif., have taken 
on additional workers, writes Wil- 
liam P. Burtz. The Carter Tite Com- 
pany has announced an increase of 
pay for their workers of 10 per cent 
—a wage cut of 20 per cent was made 
by this same firm last year. Clean- 
ers and dyers, barbers, bakers, iron 
foundries, laundries, milk dealers, 
bootblacks and general contractors 
are busy through their trade associa- 
tions under the Recovery Act. While 
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unions are active organization is slow. 
Carpenters have added a few new 
members. Wool, canned fruits, veg- 
etables and some grain are used for 
foreign trade. There is plenty of 
unrest and much suffering by tran- 
sient unemployed. Resident unem- 
ployed are being taken care of fairly 
well by the welfare departments. 
Teachers received a 5 per cent wage 
cut, but schools will be maintained at 
their usual standard this coming year. 








— 





THE HARTFORD GAS 
COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 














Automotive engines are only as effi- 
cient as the fuels they use—just as indus- 
try is only as efficient as its man power. 

Blue Sunoco Motor Fuel has set the 
pace for over six years and still con- 


tinues to maintain its leadership as the 
High Powered, Knockless Motor Fuel 


. . + and still sells at regular gas price. 

















WASHINGTON CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


August 11, 1933. 


To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 


You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Fifty-third Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor will be held 
in the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., be- 
ginning 10 o’clock, Monday morning, October 2, 
1933, and will continue in session from day to 
day until the business of the Convention shall 
have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Interna- 
tional Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one 
delegate ; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or 
more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four dele- 
gates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 or 
more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven dele- 
gates; 256,000 or more, eight delegates, and so 
on; and from Central Bodies and State Federa- 
tions, and from local trade unions not having a 
National or International Union, and from Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter) at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage-workers, who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
trade unions are eligible as delegates from Fed- 
eral Labor Unions. 

Through the enactment and application of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act the Govern- 
ment of the United States is engaged in a most 
interesting economic experimentation. The adop- 
tion and application of industrial codes fix- 
ing minimum rates of pay and maximum hours, 
affect very vitally the economic and social wel- 
fare of the masses of the people. No one can 
clearly foresee the outcome of this great adven- 
ture on the part of the government into the field 
of industry. All classes of workers are inspired 
to hope and trust that the primary purpose of 
the Industrial Recovery Act to reduce unem- 
ployment and increase purchasing power through 
increases in wage rates, will be fully realized. 
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Section 7 of the Industrial Recovery Act pro- 
vides that wage-earners may organize and en- 
gage in collective bargaining through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. Employers are for- 
bidden to make membership in a company union 
a condition of employment. 

The Industrial Recovery Act with its labor 
sections which must be incorporated in every 
industrial code, is of transcendent importance 
to the officers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is fair to assume that 
no other subject coming before the convention 
will more thoroughly occupy the attention and 
consideration of the Officers and Delegates. A 
full report upon the operation of the Industrial 
Recovery Act, the development of industrial codes 
affecting thousands of workers, and the result of 
this great economic experiment, will be sub- 
mitted to the Convention. 

For these special reasons the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor appeal to all 
National and International Unions, State Fed- 
erations of Labor, City Central Bodies and Local 
Unions to send delegates to this important con- 
vention. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to August 31, 1933. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall send 
its full quota of delegates to the Washington 
Convention, October 2, 1933. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The original credential should 
be given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate 
forwarded to the American Federation of Labor 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Washington, hence secre- 
taries will observe the necessity of mailing the 
duplicate credentials of their respective delegates 
at the earliest possible moment to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor Con- 
stitution, resolutions of any character or proposi- 
tion to change any provision of the Constitution 
can not be introduced after the second day’s ses- 
sion without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
. by the Convention which has been decided by a 
previous Convention, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, nor will 
any grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have not themselves previously held con- 
ference and attempted to adjust the same. 


Hotel Rates 


Willard Hotel 
$3.50 to $5 single 
$6.00 double room, double bed, 2 persons 
$7.00 double room, twin beds, 2 persons 
(All rooms with bath) 
Shoreham Hotel 
$4.00 single, with bath 
$6.00 double, with bath 
Wardman Park Hotel 
$3.50 single, with bath 
$6.00 double, twin beds, with bath 


Carlton Hotel 
$4.00 to $6.00 single 
$6.00 to $10.00 double 
(All rooms with bath) 


Mayflower Hotel 
$3.00 to $4.00 single 
$5.50 and $6.00 double room, double bed, 2 
persons 
$7.00 and $8.00 double room, twin beds, 2 
persons 
(All rooms with bath) 


Hamilton Hotel 
$3.00 to $4.00 single 
$5.00 and $6.00 double room, double bed 
$6.00 and $7.00 double room, twin beds 
(All rooms with bath) 


Washington Hotel 
$3.00 and $4.00 single 
$4.00 and $5.00 double 
$6.00 and $7.00 double, twin beds 
(All rooms with bath) 


Harrington Hotel 
$2.00 single, double bed, running water, court 
side, 1 person 
$3.00 double, double bed, running water, court 
side, 2 persons 


$2.50 double bed, with bath, court side, 1 
person 

$3.50 double 
persons 

$3.00 double , with bath, street side, 1 
person 

$4.00 double bed, with bath, street side, 2 
persons 

$4.00 double, twin beds, with bath, court side, 
2 persons 

$5.00 and $6.00 double, twin beds, with bath, 
street side, 2 persons 

Powhatan Hotel 
$2.50 to $5.00 single 
$4.00 to $6.00 double with twin beds 
(All rooms with bath) 


Annapolis Hotel 
$2.50 single, with bath 
$4.00 double, with bath 
Ebbitt Hotel 
$2.50 and $3.00 single 
$3.50 to $4.50 double 
$4.50 double room, twin beds, 2 persons 
(All rooms with bath) 
Hotel Lafayette 
$2.50 and up single with bath 
Ambassador Hotel 
$3.00 to $5.00 single 
$5.00 to $8.00 double 
$5.00 double, with twin beds 
(All rooms with bath) 
Capitol Park Hotel 
$2.50 to $3.00 single 
$3.50 to $5.00 double 
$4.00 to $5.00 double, with twin beds 
(All rooms with bath) 


Commodore Hotel 
$2.00 to $3.00 single 
$3.00 to $4.00 double 
$3.50—$4.00 double, with twin beds 
(All rooms with bath) 


Dodge Hotel 
$2.00 to $3.00 single, with running water 
$2.50 te $3.50 single, with shower bath 
$4.00 and $5.00 single, with tub bath 
$4.00 double room, running water 
$5.00 double room, shower bath 
$5.00 to $7.00 double room, tub bath 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
$2.25 single with bath 
$3.50 double with bath 


with bath, court side, 2 


Reservations may be made by addressing 
Frank J. Coleman, Secretary of the Convention 
Committee, Washington Loan and Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
the Willard Hotel. 
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WASHINGTON CONVENTION CALL 


Railroad Rates 


The railroads have authorized fare and one- 
third for the round trip if 100 delegates and vis- 
itors hold certificates secured when purchasing 
going tickets. Certificates must show that rail- 
road tickets were bought for Washington as the 
destination and must bear authorized selling 
dates. Delegates are requested to secure these 
certificates when buying going tickets whether or 
not they may desire to use them so that we may 
have the necessary 100. 

Certificates should be presented to Secretary 
Frank Morrison for validation promptly upon 
arrival in Washington, D. C. 

President Jewell of the Railway Employees 
Department*has furnished for the information 
of the delegates the following list of railroads 
which have agreements with the Railroad Shop 
Crafts’ organizations affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor: 

Ann Arbor 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Big Four 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 

Boston & Albany 

Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

Chicago & Alton 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

Chicago & Northwestern 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Erie 

Grand Trunk 

Hocking Valley 

Michigan Central 

Mobile & Ohio 

New Orleans and Great Northern 


New York Central 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Railway System Lines 

Western Pacific 

If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communi- 
cated in a later circular or through the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Fraternally yours, 


Wma. GREEN, 
President. 


Attest: 


FRANK Morrison, 
Secretary. 


Frank Duffy, 
First Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, 
Second Vice-President. 
Matthew Woll, 
Third Vice-President. 
James Wilson, 
Fourth Vice-President. 
John Coefield, 
Fifth Vice-President. 
Arthur O. Wharton, 
Sixth Vice-President. 
Joseph N. Weber, 
Seventh: Vice-President. 
G. M. Bugniazet, 
Eighth Vice-President. 
Martin F. Ryan, 
Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American Federation 
of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 
form press please copy. 
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A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 


Showing the most complete line 
of carpenters tools in the world. 


Write for Catalog No. 34-P 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 
THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

















ITH each new issue of the Amunican Fepgrationist we have a Junion Union Secrion. -If you wish 
save the stories which come to you each month, we have some very nice folders here in which you can 
them. If wish to have one sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. 

fill in the blank below in pencil and return it to— 

JUNIOR UNION SECTION 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
901 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 








CORBIN RUSSWIN 


LOCKS, SCREWS AND HARDWARE 





THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION OF CHICAGO 
323 WEST RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 











THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Pure Dairy Products Since 1857 














Seni-Fiat + Benjamin Moore®& Co. 


Utilac 
Paints.Varnishes and Muresco 
Cement Coating $11 Canal Street, New York City Pure Oil Colors 
Japans and Driers 


Impervo Surfacer NEw YORK m stove 


White Enamel Underbody CLEVELAND TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 














